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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN  |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street West 79th Street, New York 

MRS. BABCOCK | New York City Telephone 7122 Trafalgar TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall, New York | Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 3 f 
Telephone: 2634 Circle | All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle Endorsed by — singers and 


Master of Arts Columbia University 





—_——- Studio: 1425 Broadway - New York 
117 ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
DUVAL ART OF SINGING 
, -— ener » TAT TER “ERT d SINGING 
: a . nage mesmid WALTER ses BOGERT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
ee eee ee eee Member American 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. INA RB 4 
In Europe 1926-1927: Hotel Marino, Milan Academy of Teachers of Singing ere , HANNA BROCKS 
New York Address: 200 West 90th St ART OF SINGING LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Schuyler : 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
_ “ . ee . Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
THE BOICE STUDIO ; Summer Class July-September, Bedford, Pa. 
M. F.B URT SCH‘ VOI Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
serae it: a ws eee — Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 
Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- GUIDO H. CASELOTTI Telephone: Plaza 2690 


raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private ot y Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 Sie i : Be Ree 
School Music, Special coaching fer church trials. Voice TEACHER AND OPERA Coach — Auditions by ts 2 wong “spell LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place (Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) ART OF SINGING 


> “4g . 1425 0. Stuc 32 “tre 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California polit oS “Opera, House eas Gixe 








Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 























ednesdays and Saturdays 
‘ , ; 
All M a to 1! Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





> “Cc WHAVIT > [Te “ope 
ROSS ve slice FRANCIS ROGERS 
JOCAL STUDIOS 
: : . car » — ear CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
39 West S6th Street MME. MINNA KAUFMANN OF SINGING 
Phone: Circle 2297 Instruction; Lehmann Method 144 East 62d Street, New York City EDWARD kK. MACRUM 
(Formerly of New York) Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
J. Cartall, Secy. tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 


NORA LEE SMIT H a os ge ate - egg She Studios, Brooklyn 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF VOICE MU SIC EDUCATION STUDIOS ome telephone Lafayette 6433 
205 West 57th Street, New York City = BAsecomshe re mae Big de, “ * 
Studio 10 C. A Telephone 6057 Circle HENRIETTE MICHELSON ienatg ntary and Advanced Courses in Piano 
ig aea og a itt Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
einen aia <a inl PIANIST AND TEACHER Frencn anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition JESSIE FENNER HILL 
EXPONENT AND Pupit oF MattHay APPRECIATIO p History or Musi - = ge lenin ubbtligncacs ris 
2 . —— TD | Address: 149 East 61st Street, New York Directors } é and Hopkins TEACHER OF SINGING 
MICHEL S«( [APIRO Regent 2357 I Wadsworth 4433 Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
iON Soto VIOLINIST New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 
Sole Associate Teacher of | 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 West 73d Street, New York City | MR “7 eTO CPrTT Tr 
wp" aes l praN -ANTT rT MR. FRANCIS STUART 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar | BENNO KANTROWITZ XANCIS STUART vj miaeseee ne. 
‘ heed TEACHER OF SINGING DUDLEY BUCK 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH s ’ . be 
< ak tart Pupil of Lamperti the Elder TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Piano and Theory “Being in full possession of my method of 471 W End : . . : 
1425 Broadway singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” . est End Avenue : $ $ New York 
R STUDIOS 4 270 Ft. Washington Ave Francesco Lamperti. Phone: Endicott 7449 
New York Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 
hones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





























TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers _ 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York a eae MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
Uptown Studio: 425 West 160th St., New York HARRIET VAN EMDEN VOICE 
WARD-STEPHENS SOPRANO 235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Telephone Rhinelander 7900 
—— — om two days weekly. 
MARION FALILEY, 2 aught By | Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York Available New York studio two days weekly. 


SAI VATORE AVITABILE, | Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday afternoons 322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


Voice SPEcIALIstT DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 











Littt Lenmann’s Ideas of Vocal Technic 











Teacher of International Artists 
= ~ ~ ~T, “Fk I¢ 
ICRNECT CARTER MME. EMMA RODERICK ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
|ERNEST CARTER Betas Beni tas LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
MPOSE NDUCTOR TEACHER OF SINGING 132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 

z = 7 ia ied COMPOSER - COND N 0 York City 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y.| Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 

PURDON ROBINSON | 115 East wns ing eR cat ork City Telephone Endicott 9685 
0 $ a C < 
THE VOICE P 


Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years | é 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Borta, Bianca | Jc YHN BLAND 
Soroyva, ReEep MILLER, CECILIA Lortus and —_ WII I IAM TI IORNER aide 
thers yr n S se . — : - - > zitiftsa WE 2) 
others, Auttonce of Versi Diagnosis.” | GRACE HOFHEIMER VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


1425 Broadway, New York. . Pennsylvania 2634 














= wee ‘ ee Master of Calvary Choir 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City _._. WOICE PRODUCTION 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 


157 East 37th Street : New York 


portance of Vocal Diagnosis.’ 
Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 


Stu Sr., New Yorx. Trafalgar 3651 





| 
canal New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 Telephone: Caledonia 0919 








LAWRENCE WARD | CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
3 an 4 at oe = r ptt COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST erred ee opts 
NEE ee ee unin to Sees OAee ce INSTRUCTOR é DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
a House é.. ee es cont VIOLINIST : Conductor Kriens Symphony Club Nine years of successful teaching and 

Humboldt 1429 | . Sa a. Sad First American School for Orchestra Players. A Concertizing in Berlir 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN few vacancies for string and wind instruments. | Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44 New York 

ARTISTS de 13 Carnegie Hall Phone Academy 0540 
| Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, w ¥. Telephone: 1350 Circle In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


x a . . apt Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 

. r TATO TITTY’ . Telephone: Columbus 1370 . 

LDERMANN INSTITUTE of} cages . 

MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS : % = 
far ildermann, Leschetizky : “DT - 7 ile a — 

Re ae cil ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 


| 

education, -special teachers | > — “AI DENL 

ay Sees »~AUL EISLER PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER MME. SCHOEN-RENE 

251 West 102d Street, New York 235 West 7ist Street. New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 Telephone: Endicott 8345 











istant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Voice TraininGc, CoacHING, REPERTOIRE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., Teaching in (Germany during summer 


1425 Broadway, N. Y 








rT] rDACYV 
Lit. EE TRACY ; 
ANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ——— - ———— FREDERICK RresBerc, A.A.G.O. 
ertified Leschetizky Exponent PIANO INSTRUCTION BRUNO HUHN 
St : New York City " Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON -style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of English, French and German Song repertory 

q siemens Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone Address July 1 to Sept 

SCHOOL OF SINGING Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street vidual requirements 

Phone: 10167 Schuyler Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 

















H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at 5 3 Our Lady of 
- ® ARL F IQUE From London, Begland” , 


-DEYE CERI ETE 

TA SPEKE-SEELEY Specialist in Sight Singing nae Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: 
reAC > OF SING . . ap s ~ ~ vad Pe ~ a PL ccompanist: O t : 
TEACHER OF SINGIN( (Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co} ro \THERINE NOACK FIQUE | appeimecee by fetter tor lesens to tan ew 
| 
| 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 





Opera Hou Studios, 1425 Broad ‘A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. York 

t A Make: f aders ) <i . and Brooklyn 

way, New York Both classes and individual instruction rae et anerte pea an Address: 32. St. Paul's Place Brooklyn 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE } Phone: Buckminster 1458 

128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Open during July and August for Organ 





Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 
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* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


1 corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 
GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


$ MARGOLIS «tt 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


aicice wile oy 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


MUSICAL 


Blanche ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Brussels Opera 
Houses, also Concert Halls of Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australasia. 

Personal Address: Grantwood, N.J. Tel. 0270 Cliffside 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recitai and Oratorio 











her of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2ciiucte 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


¢ SHAFENER .: 


“JOHN F INNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst N.Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hell, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
1928. ge at _ address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
10, Berli 


: VAUGHN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive. Hollywood, Calif 


(DILLING 


HARPIST 


oe: 2 WwW. Si &. 
, 4 Cirele 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Mana er: Sherman x. Zmsth 
Broadway, New York, N 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 





vertigo» ef 


“ay: ee, aA ogy 

















VOICE 
808 S Broadway 
Les Angeles. Cal 








E 
> Bien. Hommesl & Jones. 
Steinway Hall, New Y 











at: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Lilllan Croxton, Hotel Hamiiton 
West t Sard Street New York City 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer- Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
347 West 55th Street New York 








COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EBUROPE—NEW YORE 
anf SFist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal AL renee 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. —_ prepared for Opera, 
— and Concert. Teacher Lucille Lawrence and 


other successful singers. , & Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnatt. Ohio, 


comer MO WE sine 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. = = 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.,. Chicago 

















; DEMMS 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St. N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Mil. 





FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


ono RB an Be or Direct 
LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball 

















Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 














t ; WARFORD R D TEACHER OF 
é SINGING 
® 
ACCOMPANIST 
AND COACH 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
SERGEI 


4 ; KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New Y 


ork 
10324 Cire” 


“" WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














RUDOLPH REUTER 


——— == Pianist === 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER AND SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


aie Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Pens and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 i Bidg. Ming W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 460th St. 


Tel. Mott "Haven oes, ow York 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


ouseuan an OF Sree 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


Columbia 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


ie 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicett 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave. N. Y. 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


MARTA WILLIAMS 1s iat" 
A. OF SINGING 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY ==" 


25 Fort 
Baritewe Soloist, Cathedral 





City 








ton Ave. 
Phone: Wash. 


Washing- 
St. John the Divine Heights 0517 








Residence Studio: 312 West 109th AS New York 
Telephone: Academy 05 


4 LJIUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








GEHRKEN 5 N Organist 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“ore, gaining unique reputetion.” — 


stman “eeheol of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL 


Mzmnx>s | PCEIa> 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orpen. and Ba tg! Brick Church, Temple 


MS ie ioe 
BUTLER <=. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Iii. 








2P>ZZ>r 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘“\c<. 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK sy 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirel 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vecai and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


_ BARITONE 


oes 

















am 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


BIRDIGE BLYE tii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 5231 














CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


N/JORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City 


ORCHESTRAS 
New York City 














JEANNETTE 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park _— 
Chicago Steinway 

BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Bi ang 4 a. 4 Sin i Welecadays 
Studio: New ednesdays) 
Metropolitan sg | House ‘Bide Phone: Penn. 2634 
30 , Ra Ave. 


Newark 
Pian ‘Wau 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 


Vv. COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th waeate New York 

Susquehanna 1 


GRAMER 











Cecilia 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Telephone 8333 Schayle: 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York 
S D AN LE iL LL 


Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voiee Placement 
Studios: $1 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 





mC) 





AZaMOnPas 
rl 





ANTONIO MEL 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Courisr 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of interest in Opera 


Apply to. President for ail Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built ” its — 
maker 

{ Its continued use in ars inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability Bs : + 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -- MAKERS 


The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ~» STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 




















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 695 Fifth Avenue 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY {gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 





New York City 


cmH MUSIC 























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


half the price or less; and they know 


parents appreciate the saving. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


203 W. 40th Street, New York City 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


EUNICE HOWARD MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
PIANIST American Concert Management, Inc. 
Menagement: GUILD HALL, INC. Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
113 West 57th Street New York New York City 
VIOLIN 


DORWIN’S sroio| WILLIAM REDDICK 


A School of Individual Instruction TEACHER OF PIANO 
528Y2 Penn St. Reading, Pa. HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 


Resid 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: River 1002 


Stil Beatrice MacCue 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 

Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many 

musical communities.” —Times. 

Studie: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 


GLEASON ——=---- 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


STALLINGS RUN 


SOPRANO 
‘6 East 36th St, 


:| MUSICAL I BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 


Only First Class Artists Engaged 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 




















Fmerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 





Emerson Piano Co., 


- TENOR - 
VOICE—TEACHING 
Instruction-T hat-Builds 
a J Telephone 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 









































New York 
Lexington 10126 


BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg; Chicago 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., "A BC code 


| DONCHIAN 
WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 


HAROLD 


Tenor—Voice Teacher Vv A N 
FRANC Semen’ DUZEE 


Phone 7940 Trafalgar 





310 West 71st St., New York 


MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 
118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 














The 
our ad appears 


REASON in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 
F. RADLE, Inc. 








Seprane 


ae 
oy —? ~~ 


MO=COr| OFOAPL| ZO0=uH= 


Apply Secretary Room 517 


Food bak 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 











TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 





J. DENIAU 


117 West 61st Street, New York 


Columbus 10012 





Pennsylvania 
2228 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 





609-611 West 39th Street New York City 
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MAJESTIC GENIUS OF WAGNER MADE 
EVEN MORE IMPRESSIVE AT BAYREUTH 


The Ring—Schorr a Fine Wotan—A Magnificent Orchestra—Impressions of Franz von Hésslin 


BAYREUTH.—The first cycle of the Bayreuth Festival has 
ended. The critic here—and this is one of the special attrac- 
tions of the festival—feels he has an absolutely free hand. 
Elsewhere one is nearly always having to make allowances. 
You know that the organizers have been short of time or 
money, or both, and in one way or another pleas for mercy 
are put forward, But Bayreuth aims at perfection, and it 
is one’s business to judge the performances by an absolute 
standard—the standard of one’s private ideal. 

The Bayreuth performances have not been ideal. But 
before we point to the shortcomings let it be said how fine 
and dignified and careful they are generally—how very well 
worth seeing and hearing. 

I, for one, feel no special tenderness for Bayreuth. The 
authorities here care too little for good 
singing to please me. But Bayreuth is far 
indeed from being played out, as some sug- 
gest it is. In one respect or another better 
things may be accomplished elsewhere. At 
Covent Garden certain roles have been better 
sung. 

But the whole is immensely and indeed in- 
comparably impressive here, and at the end 
of Parsifal or The Ring one has a new con- 
ception of Wagner’s majestic genius. How 
well the old wizard calculated! This small 
town, the wooded hills, the great and austere 
theater! Everything works to help the poetic 
effect, and the shortcomings will be a great 
deal shorter before the world fails to find a 
spell and a satisfaction in this musical pil- 
grimage. 

Bayreuth was unlucky in beginning the 
1927 festival with so indifferent a Tristan. 
Everything since that disappointing opening 
night has been very much better. Parsifal, 
under Karl Muck, was a noble performance, 
with a Parsifal, Gotthelf Pistor, who looked 
reasonably romantic, and a Gurnemanz, Inar 
Andresen, of quite the first order of excel- 
lence—I do not hesitate to call him one of 
the greatest of living singers. 

The Ring began almost brilliantly. Given 
a first-class Wotan—and Bayreuth had 
Friedrich Schorr—Rheingold is not a terrible 
problem. Loge, Alberich, Mime—these roles 
are nearly always well done anywhere. 
Schorr has been the mainstay and hero of 
the Bayreuth Ring. I had heard his Wotan 
several times before, but here he surpassed 
himself. How rich and deeply musical is 
his tone! Wotan is never too long-winded 
when such a singer takes the part. Not that 
Schorr is quite faultless. Now and then he 
hits a note, or shouts, or makes a fuss over 
a group of consonants—faults unknown to 
Gurnemanz—Andresen. It is a pity he does 
not realize that with a voice like his he had 
much better give us pure singing and noth- 
ing else. Anyhow, I know of no other 
Wotan to be mentioned in the same breath. 

Fritz Wolff sang truly as Loge. The part 
is sometimes played with more phantasy, but 
Wolff was thoroughly effective. As for 
Alberich, Eduard Habich, he was another 
of Bayreuth’s rare, perfect singers. Through- 
out The Ring he did, as far as I could hear, 
nothing wrong. Whenever he turned up to 
sing—in Siegfried, then again in Gdotter- 
dammerung—the performance took on a 
high, classic quality. 

Another success in Rheingold was Carl 
Braun’s Fasolt, but this was not matched by 
Braun's later appearances (Hunding and 
Hagen). He has evidently been mismanaging his fine voice. 
The roughness of its production was effective as Fasolt, 
coupled with his excellent acting, (Braun is always a telling 
and fine actor). But in Hagen’s music he was simply a 
failure. His tone had no resonance. 

After an admirable Rheingold, Act I of Walkiire was 
a disappointment. Not one of the singers came near being 
first-rate. To hear such a Sieglunde as Henny Trundt— 
who has a good voice, no doubt, but who is a merely half- 
trained singer, without shapeliness or rhythm, or line, or 
assured intonation in her utterance—after, a month or two 
before, hearing the most perfect of Sieglindes, Lotte 
Lehmann, was to realize that Bayreuth does not choose the 
best singers. The Siegmund, Oskar Ralf, was a more culti- 
vated artist than his partner, but he lacked resonance and 
fullness of tone. 

Schorr’s Wotan was the making of Act II. The 
Fricka, Maria Ranzow, was reasonably good—she was 
stately and proud, and sang acceptably, though some of her 
higher notes were acid. There are greater Frickas than she. 
All the women singers at Bayreuth, in fact, are below the 
level of the remarkable group whose performances have 
recently led some of us into saying that German women 
singers are the best in the world. I mean Lehmann, Leider, 
Rethberg, Onegin, Olczewska—none of whom were at Bay- 
reuth. A stiff course of Verdi would do all the good in 
the world to a number of this year’s Bayreuthers. One 
after another has shown no notion at all of singing a sus- 
tained line. We have had isolated notes, isolated words— 
and sometimes, as with the Erda (Eva Liebenberg), an iri- 
cessant and helpless tremolo. And all these performers have 
been going through weeks and weeks of meticulous prepara- 


tion. They are no haphazard assembly. What they do 
represents Bayreuth’s ideal. And on the strength of this 
we say that Bayreuth in 1927 has not an assured standard 
of what constitutes good singing. 

The Briinnhilde has been Nanny Larsen-Todsen. No one 
could fail to respect her tremendously earhest and often 
powerful performance. She is indeed no mere prima donna 
but a priestess at the shrine. I confess that she leaves me 
cold. I appreciate the volume of her voice but cannot dis- 
tinguish half her words. In Gétterdammerung she unques- 
tionably rose “ a noble height. A heroine was felt to be 
there—proud, large-hearted, a daughter of the gods. 

The Siegfried was Lauritz Melchior. Gutrune was Hilde 
Sinneck, and Gunther, Josef Correck. The Rhinemaidens 
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first conductor and founder of the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts, who is conducting 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra with the Fokine Ballet at the Stadium on 
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sang delightfully, and there was a noble crowd of Vaikyries, 
all wild and sonorous. A good deal of the Bayreuth choral 
singing, notably in Act II of Parsifal, suffers because 
everyone wishes to prove capable of being a soloist, but this 
aggressive manner suited the opening of the third act of 
The Valkyrie, which I have never heard better done. 

Franz von Hoésslin was the conductor, and he—a com- 
paratively young and not yet famous man—unquestionably 
made his name. Of course he had a superb orchestra at his 
command. The solidity and the zeal of the strings and the 
mellowness of the brass! That was something to enjoy and 
to remember. Hosslin is a sensitive and flexible conductor. 
He did not as a rule give us the utmost sense of grandeur-- 
though the end of G6tterdimmerung was tremendous. 

Scenically the whole Ring went with dignity and adequacy 
and no hitch—a triumph for Siegfried Wagner. There was 
one persistent fault. Old-fashioned spotlights followed the 
principals about the stage, and the color of the spotlight often 
had no relation to the rest of the lighting. Thus in The Val- 
kyrie, Act III, in a raging midnight tempest, Sieglinde was 
favored with an orange-colored radiance about her. 

Generally speaking, the staging was not very modern but 
was dignified. The “wurm” Fafner was a wondrous ante- 
diluvian monster. Steam curtains and flames and driving 
clouds all worked well. The end of the whole—inwidation, 
conflagration, (Valhalla burning on the backcloth by the 
aid of a magic lantern) and final desolation—was beauti- 
fully achieved. And Crane, though no tame-looking steed, 
behaved himself. 

At the end of the last evening the audience stampcd and 
shouted until Siegfried Wagner appeared before the cur- 
tain. But this demonstration had no great significance, 
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since the audience had done much the same thing after the 
feeble Tristan performance a week before. 
As a parting word, let me again ask no one to take my 
strictures as a deterrent. Any Wagner-lover who goes to 
3ayreuth will enjoy himself. Bayreuth remains, with all 
its faults, a home of true art. RicHarp CAPeELL, 


MONTEUX IS ACCLAIMED 
AT STADIUM CONCERTS 


Distinguished French Conductor Succeeds Frederick Stock 
as Guest Conductor and Wins Ovation at First Per- 
formance—Other Concerts, Equally as Im- 
pressive, also Arouse Great Enthusiasm 
—Elijah Superbly Done on Two 
Evenings with Noted Soloists 
Pierre Monteux, who for five years was conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and before that a familiar 
figure as orchestral leader at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, made his first appearance 
of the season on Wednesday evening, 
August 10, as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium in New 
York City. A large audience greeted him 
cordially when he appeared on the stand. 
As the evening progressed the applause that 
punctuated the program swelled to a veritable 
ovation. The tribute was richly merited, for 
this concert proved one of the memorable 

artistic achievements of the season. 

The French conductor opened with a 
spirited reading of Berlioz’ Roman Carnival 
and then proceeded to the ever-welcome 
Symphony of César Franck. The perform- 
ance of the Symphony offered fresh proof, 
if proof were needed, that Mr. Monteux is 
a conductor of the very first class. During 
his Boston days Mr. Monteux’s musicianship 
became a by-word among discriminating 
listeners. That extraordinary sense of musi- 
cal design and nice balance of instrumental 
choirs which ever characterized his interpre- 
tations, were again abundantly in evidence. 
Gallic refinement and elegance were naturally 
to be expected. To these qualities, moreover, 
Mr. Monteux added, in his reading of the 
Symphony, an emotional warmth ranging 
from mystic tenderness to dramatic power 
that contributed immeasurably to the beauty 
of the performance. It was in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, however, _ that 
Mr. Monteux scored his greatest triumph, 
recalling those dim,. distant days when he 
first appeared among us as conductor of 
Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. The sensuous 
richness, beauty of texture and dramatic 
significance of Rimsky’s chef d’oeuvre were 
revealed with telling effect, and the climax 
of the sea music in the last movement proved 
quite overwhelming. 

Mr. Monteux was rewarded by a wave of 
applause and cheering that did not subside 
until he had spoken a few words of apprecia- 
tion of this spontaneous and altogether enthu- 
siastic welcome. 

Avucust 9 

inclemency of the weather 
on Monday evening, August 8, the perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, was 
given in the Great Hall of the New York 
City College. The Stadium performance of 
this work was given on the following night, 
and it drew a crowd of nearly ten thousand 
people. The occasion was a noteworthy one. 
The fine cast that had been announced for 
the principal roles, together with the pres- 
ence of the well trained chorus of the Choral 
Symphony Society of New York, and lastly, 
the presence of Conductor Stock himself, promised an eve- 
ning of rare entertainment. 

To Mr. Stock goes credit for the courage to attempt an 
outdoor performance of this most colorful and dramatic of 
oratorios. Results, however, proved the wisdom of his 
selection. The vocalists were all in fine fettle and bore up 
well under the unusual strain imposed upon them by the 
outdoor acoustics. 

The cast included Louise Lerch, Nash, 
soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; tenor, 
and Fraser Gange, baritone. 

Upon Mr. Gange, in the title role of Elijah, fell naturally 
the heaviest solo work of the evening. Facing the glorious 
traditions that other performers have made of this roie, 
including the magnificent performance last year of Louis 
Graveure at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Gange made a remarkable 
impression. His vocal range is unusually large and his 
tonality pure and far-reaching. Best of all he possesses the 
prime requisite for the true artist; he does not sacrifice 
the dramatic value of a situation for the sake of mere 
vocal effects. Mr. Gange has been much engaged in oratcrio 
work of late where his classic interpretations have been 
stamped with authority and power. In his singing of the 
recitative, It Is Enough, there were majesty, despair, and 
a sense of the overwhelming futility which must have come 
upon Elijah in that period of despondency. 

Louise Lerch undertook the principal soprano roles and 
easily commanded the plaudits of her audience. Her voice 
is light, but its purity gives it great carrying power. It is 
particularly lovely in the upper register. She had many 
scintillating spots during the evening but perhaps her happi- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE STADIUM CONCERTS 


By Thorp McClusky 





The soft subdued glow of the sinking sun lingers over 
the hushed world like a dream canopy of unearthly beauty, 
faint breezes caress one’s cheek and gently stir the quiet 
calm of the early evening as day slowly wanes. The hour 
is in itself restful, languid relaxation after the day’s excite- 
ment pervades your being like a narcotic, everyone feels in 
a receptive mood. The cool grey semicircle of the amphi- 
theatre rises in gently sloping tiers, receding and melting 
away to a row of columns of classic simplicity, fronting a 
broad promenade hidden in the haze and shadows of evening. 

At this hour the stadium seems to be a living, feeling 
being. It throbs and pulsates with life; streams of expect- 
ant humanity wind down its broad terraces and spray the 
depths of the great bowl with a cascade of glorious, exvtic 
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seats and wooden chairs 

of living flesh-and-blood people ; 
subdued murmuring of the vast audience sounds start- 
like the eternal song of the surf when heard from a 
It is a symphony in color and sound 


rows ol 


blocked masses 


silent 


or The 


soon become 


Twilight slowly deepens, the crimson of the vaulted 
heaven trans sanciih blue,—in those inscrut- 
able dept! an see and feel the calm of the infinite. 

But 


stant the 


lights flash up and in an in- 
front of the field is bright as midday; the large 
about us recedes into the wistful twilight, and the 
men of the orchestra commence filing on to the stage. As 
they tune their instruments they play desultory snatches from 
their parts for the evening’s program. Each individual tone 
mingles into every other, even as the audience has seemed 
to merge into one waiting entity, and the sharp clang of the 
gong cuts into the intoxicating tuning up music as an in- 
t warning that the concert is about to commence. 
becomes quieter. The conductor comes out, 
bows audience applauds happily, every 
feels so friendly The music begins 
night air pours the sensuous persuasive- 
f the cellos and violins, ethereal music in such a vast 
space, the plaintive woodwinds plead with us more tenderly 
usually, the brasses have lost much of their harshness 
langor and the percussion seems more like the pulsating, 
heart-beat of a great organ. Everything blends, 
bowing that we feel so uncomfortably in a 
comes to us clearly without 


We 


now the brilliant stage 


crowd all 


sistel 

The audience 
informally,—the one 
on the cool 


ness oO 


* ae 
and ¢ 
insistent 
the scrape of 
hall is missing, the music 
the distracting realization of players and instruments. 
hear music,—the personnel of the orchestra is forgotten. 
walk around the stadium and see every- 
one tz alking to everyone else, like a big family reunion—we 
rink some lemonac It is very dark now, and the semi- 
rcle « f lights about the stadium, the moon and stars in the 
an unforgettable impression. We 
sit down to smoke. Here and there 
shows momentarily that others are 
look about without seeing some one 
is all fascinating. The smoke hangs in a 
over the crowd; back in the darkness a boy and 
arms entwined; they lean back contentedly 
But everyone else relaxes too 
very _ of tolerance lingers 
Toltec priest,—any- 


small 


Intermission; we 


cloudless night sky | -_ 
go back to our 
little twinkle of light 


cannot 


seats and 


ing, one 
wing up.’ It 

itle haze 
girl sit with 
and trv to look uncencerned. 
and does as he wishes, and the v 
in the air. I feel like an Egyptian or 


thing pagan and human 


their 


Intermission over: The conductor urges on his orchestra. 
Let’s imagine it’s Ninth Symphony night. He feels the urge 
of that last movement, and the music sweeps on to an ele- 
mental close, powerful, rugged 

Or imagine it's Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, the 
strings drawing their heart-rending way down the poignant 


scale. and those sublime cadences,—or perhaps it’s our own 





local classic-jazzist, George Gershwin, playing the piano 
with his inimitable nuances and contagious, albeit involved 
rhythms. 

Or Richard Strauss, or Brahms; every one enjoys the 
music and learns a tolerance of life and feels somehow a 
greater humanity than before. We love it, it makes us bet- 
ter and happier. 

Even the irrepressible Ford horn tuning up before the 
first New York performance of Converse’s justly famous 
Flivver Ten Million, struck everyone in just the right spot 
and the whimsical was apparent without the blatant. 

All in all, the Stadium Concerts present the greatest in- 
fluence for education and general intellectual development 
offered in this city during the summer months. They bring 

to us great music at a price which even 
the poorest can afford to pay, and it is 
possible for the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra to play summer after summer 
only through the generosity of wealthy 
patrons who give gladly of their money 
and time to keep these concerts before the 
public. The Stadium Concerts have con- 
tinued for ten successive years, and have 
come to be recognized as institutional in 
New York. The programs have developed 
from the point where a symphony was a 
rare occurrence, played with trepidation and 
qualms, to the present state of affairs, 
when a sympheny or its equivalent is per- 
formed every night. Great credit should 
be given to Willem van Hoogstraten, who 
has conducted the orchestra for six years 
during the major part of the summer pro- 
grams, and who has endeared himself to his 
audiences by his sound musicianship and 
rare humanity, to those who have patron- 
ized the orchestra and released the organi- 
zation from financial worry, to Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, that sincere patron and lover of 
art and music, to Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heim, and to many, many others who help 
to make the concerts successful and perma- 
nent. We are confident that the work of 
the Stadium Concerts will go on from 
year to year, and rejoice that summer sym- 
phonic music has attained an enduring 
place in New York. 


The size of the entire undertaking is in 
itself impressive. Audiences which we 
would usually associate with football games 
in the matter of number fill the stadium to 
capacity on “big” nights, and the orchestra 
itself numbers over one hundred men. On 
special occasions the orchestra has been 
augmented to include one-hundred thirty 
members. It would seem that an under- 
taking attracting such large crowds would 
be successful from the standpoint of the 
box-office, but the reverse is true. When 
we consider that the summer concerts con- 
tinue for only eight weeks, and that the 
expense of maintaining the Stadium Con- 
certs’ office goes on throughout the year, 

that a highly specialized staff is required to attend to the 
myriad details incidental to the presentation of these concerts 
and finally add to these items the enormous cost of main- 
taining the orchestra through the summer season, we think 
it miraculous that the deficit is not staggering at the end of 
the season. 

Nothing is left undone to secure the best possible acoustic 
effects in the open air. Eyery season a huge shell is erected 
incidental to the stage, which incloses the orchestra in a 
scientifically correct sounding-board, throwing the music 
forward into the stadium. This makes even the most subtle 
nuances easily distinguishable, and gossamer pianissimos are 
not easily lost. The isolated location keeps the eternal 
sounds from the city faint and indistinguishable, and save 
for the occasional tones of an impolite taxicab siren we cn- 
joy our music under conditions which for an out-of-doors 
concert are nothing less than ideal. 


A Sidelight on Percy Grainger 


An amusing anecdote is told concerning Percy Grainger’s 
keenness about his Australian origin, by his old friend 
Ernest Thesiger. One night Mr. Thesiger took a very 
musical friend to hear Mr. Grainger play. “I had told my 
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friend so much of Percy’s brilliance that my horror can be 
imagined when Percy played quite abominably. Coming 
out we met Percy, and | saw at once that he realized that 
he had disgraced himself. ‘Wasn’t it awful?’ he said, and 
I couldn’t contradict him. ‘What was the matter?’ I asked. 
‘Were you ill?’ ‘Not ill,’ answered Percy, ‘but terribly 
upset; Australia has been beaten in the Test Match!’” 


Maurice Goldblatt a Wizard 


Maurice Goldblatt, violinist of note and distinguished con- 
ductor, has made a big name for himself as expert in paint- 
ing. There is scarcely a week that goes by without some 
paper of this or other countries carrying a story concerning 
this young man, who has been recognized as an interna- 
tional art expert. Recently the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
ran a story that occupied five pages of the Sunday magazine, 
calling attention to the fact that Mr. Goldblatt had dis- 
covered in that city a masterpiece, “A Scene Before the 
Temple in Jerusalem,” by Eugene Delacroix. The painting 
was bought for $250 and if, as Mr. Goldblatt discovered, 
it is a genuine Delacroix, it is worth $50,000 or more. 

It will be recollected that Maurice Goldblatt was recently 
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decorated by the French Government for having cleared 
up some extremely old mysteries surrounding canvases hang- 
ing on the walls of the Louvre and other places—canvases 
which some attributed to one artist and some attributed to 
another. Those who are interested in reading about Mr. 
Goldblatt’s big achievements as an art expert, are referred 
to the article of July 31 in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. It 
would take several pages of this paper to reprint the article 
which is most interesting, but, being an article on painting 
only, it has not its place in a paper devoted music, 

It may be announced at this time, however, that Mr. 
Goldblatt contemplates going to Europe next October to 
visit museums and to give expert advice to conservatories 
of those European art galleries he plans to visit again. 


Dayton Westminister Choir on Early Tour 
In November, f 
a tour of three weeks through the East, 


the Dayton Westminster Choir will make 
beginning in St. 
November 4, and including Bluefield, W. Va., 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Washington, D. C., 
Atlantic City, N. J., and Wilmington, Del. 
In January and February the choir sings its way west 
through Indianapolis, Kansas City, Emporia, Wichita, then 
south into Texas, including Denton, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
Waco and San Antonio. After that the choir comes east 
to Mobile and Birmingham, going north through the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Kentucky. This will comprise about 
seven or eight weeks of work. 


Louis on 
Winston-Salem, 
Baltimore, Md.. 


American Light Opera Company in 
Louisville, Ky. 

July 25, the American Light Opera Company opened a 
three weeks’ engagement at the Fontaine Ferry Park Theater, 
Louisville, Ky., with Victor Herbert's Sweethearts. Other 
operettas in the repertory include: Robin Hood, The Choco- 
late Soldier, Bohemian Girl, Mikado and Martha. At the 
close of this engagement the company will go on the road 
through the West and Canada for six to eight months’ tour. 
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SLOGANS IN CONTEMPORARY AESTHETICS OF MUSIC 


Impressionism and Expressionism—Tonal and Atonal—Romantic Music and “New Objectivity” 


BY DR. ADOLF ABER 


Music Critic of the Leipsic Neueste Nachrichten, and Correspondent of the MusicaL Courier in Leipsic 


Times of transition in the history of music, epochs in 
which the Old dies and the New ventures forth into the 
open for the first time, often with inadequate equipment, 
are generally marked by the growth of a musical literature 
mostly polemical in its style, by a flood of musically con- 
troversial works in which the representatives of the Old 
and the New fight with more or less effective displays of 
aesthetic explanations. 

History teaches us that these conflicts, as a rule, have 
been a fight “about the Emperor’s beard,” because the de- 
velopments of a living art have never allowed themselves 
to be influenced in the very least by any kind of laws 
derived from aesthetics, but have always been carried for- 
ward by the achievements of the venturesome artist fol- 
lowing the laws of his own innerself. In earlier periods of 
musical history, in which such a fight has raged, the struggle 
generally has centered around questions of pure musical 
theory. As a rule a certain dissonance has been the apple 
of discord, and it was not till the case of Wagner that 
higher questions were touched upon. 

The reason for this was that in his case music was con- 
sidered for the time not as a thing in itself, but was brought 
into relationship with other arts. Thus, then, the penetra- 
tion of new ideas into the theory of musical aesthetics be- 
came necessary, and since that time the world has become 
accustomed to bring into contact with music the most 
varied movements which have appeared in all spheres of 
artistic life. 

In this way a whole mass of slogans has found its way 
into the modern aesthetics of music. They are used in 
musical literature as a matter of course in a way which 
has no relation whatever to the great lack of clearness 
which affects all these slogans in modern musical theory. 
All the ugly conflicts which we have had to experience dur- 
ing the last generation in the sphere of musical aesthetics 
would have been spared to us, if we had had any clear con- 
ception of these ideas. 

The misfortune began when for the first time musical 
paralleis were sought for the two movements which ap- 
peared in literature and painting—impressionism and ex- 
pressionism. Impressionism would probably have been the 
easiest thing to define as a musical style, although no clear 
definition is possible of that idea. If we consider the essen- 
tial characteristic of impressionism to be that technic of 
music which blurs the contour, only giving us vague lines 
which attach value exclusively to the working out of a 
fundamental mood, we have certainly characterized certain 
peculiarities of technic and content which justify the com- 
bining of certain works into a homogeneous group. But if 
we go into the details of the works to be considered, it be- 
comes obvious that musical impressionism is in a sense an 
art which boasts formally fixed boundaries. We will then, 
in most cases, recognize impressionistic works as, let us 
call it, a more refined type of program music. 

The best proofs of this assertion are perhaps pieces like 
the Pianoforte Preludes of Claude Debussy, which one «an 
regard as a work of program music with the same justi- 
fication as we have for considering them examples of im- 
pressionism, only here the composer dispénses with ‘the 
musical representation of details, and his gaze is fixed 
more firmly on the poetical idea as a whole. But in spite 

of this limitation, impressionism will be recognized as an 
independent movement of musical art. 

We must therefore be more critical in answering the 
question, whether it was necessary to oppose expressionism 
to impressionism. As far as I can see, no satisfactory defi- 
nition of the conception of expressionism with reference to 
musical works has yet been invented. If from a formal and 
technical point of view we regard the compression of the 
great forms into little and very little sentences as the 
distinguishing characteristic of expressionism, that amounts 
to the same thing as saying that in this respect expression- 
ism coincides absolutely with impressionism; and if we 
characterize the emphasis on the importance even of ap- 
parently the most subsidiary of musical figures as a special 
mark of expressionistic musical idiom, we have, on the 
other hand, the fact that we should not be dealing in any 
sense with a new phenomenon in musical art. 

In that case Beethoven, in the style of his last quartets. 

with the innumerable intercalated recitatives of his piano 
sonatas, would have been the greatest of the expressionists. 
But if we interpret the conception roughly by its German 
equivalent “Ausdruckskunst” (art of expression), then we 
must say that all music must fall under the conception of 
expressionism. For, with the exception of a vanishing simall 
part of musical literature, which consists practically only 
of music written for the purpose of study, all musical 
works of art, at all times, have served the end of expres- 
sion. 
Still greater harm than was done by these slogans, which 
try to characterize great musical tendencies, was wrought 
by those who refer to technical details of the tonal struc- 
ture, especially the words “tonal” and “atonal.” In the de- 
velopment of the catchword “atonal” there appears a want 
of clearness, in contemporary musical aesthetics, as to the 
most elementary questions of musical history’ which should 
almost make us blush. It is, in this connection, more partic- 
ularly a case of the frequently attempted proof that. the 
atonal method of writing in contemporary music, that is to 
say. the breaking of the tonal frame within the four corners 
of a piece of music, the simultaneous use of several tonalities 
in various parts. means an abrupt severance of the connec- 
tion of music of our day with its historical development. 

The truth is, that it is just this atonal method of writ- 
ing which is the one feature in contemporary music which 
must seem to the friend of music, who need not have pene- 
trated far into the mysteries of musical history, as some- 
thing which has come about in an absolutely natural wav. 
One might venture to assert that before the highly lauded 
tonal system found its secure basis in the musical theory 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, forces were al- 
ready at work which aimed at loosening the fetters of this 
tonal appreciation of music, and at placing at the service of 


music a more opulent store of tonal material than resides 
in the degrees of the major and minor scales. 

We should be clear in our minds that the inclusion of 
every alternative chord is already a sign of arbitrary con- 
struction, helping us to justify to ourselves something 
which, strictly speaking, cannot be explained by the tonality 
itself. Thus, if we pursue the development of our sensa- 
tions of harmony from the pre-Bachian epoch to the present 
day, the development will be seen to be such that, progres- 
sively sharper and more characteristic dissonances were al- 
ways being used for the purpose of entrancing and enrich- 
ing expression within the frame work which certainly was 
that of a purely tonal style. Already in the age of ihe 
Romantics, down to Wagner’s Tristan, the boundaries of 
tonality were being enlarged more and more; and yet the 
expansive harmonic system of the romantic school still 
represents the starting point of a development which leads 
far beyond the audacities of the Tristan score. 

The decisive factor in this development is the art of 
Max Reger, which pushed to its ultimate limits the possi- 
bility of the altefation of chords and reached forward to a 
style which can still, for long stretches, only be fitted into 
the frame of tonality by means of the most far-fetched 
harmonic interpretations. In truth, the boundaries of ton- 
ality were more than once overstepped in the works of 
Reger. That this was made possible is also mainly a result 
of enharmonics, i. e., of the possibility of interpreting the 
same notes by the aid of enharmonic interchange into two 
different chords. 

The inevitable result of this enlargement of our harmonic 
sensibility of the ever increasingly rapid softening of all 
dissonances, can be none other than that the conception 
of tonality should tend forward towards its dissolution. One 
may even say that it is contrary to-nature and entirely op- 
posed to historic development that the strict sense of the 
eighteenth century should still predominate. The only way 
open to a composer of our day, who, in this period of ex- 
pression grown coarser along the whole line, wishes to win 
his hearers to his side, is, from the technical point of view 
to make use of the method of expression which goes far 
beyond the means which are given by the tonal system. No 
one, however, could successfully make the attempt to men- 
tion one single work of contemporary music of which he 
could say: “Here is the complete break with historical de- 
velopment. Here something absolutely new is beginning.” 
Even in the most daring atonal pieces of today, it will be 
found possible to trace back the individual parts to the 
tonal system, and it is only a question of the ear and possibly 
of personal taste, but above all very probably a question 
of the generation to which he belongs, whether the hearer 
can get into personal touch with these atonal structures 
with their various keys in juxtaposition, with their poly- 
phony that pays no heed to harmony of sounds. But in 
any case we should dispense with slogans like “atonal,” and 
“polytonal” which has recently appeared side by side with 
it and is supposed to mean the simultaneous appearance of 
several keys. To consider musical works in this way from 
such points of view only breeds confusion and does not take 
us a single step farther on the road to knowledge, nor does 
it tell us anything essential, either for or against the work 

If slogans like “atonal” are concerned in the first instance 
with the technical problems of modern music, in the same 
way a new high sounding catchword has been found to 
apply to the question of content, which, however, tells us 
as little that is essential as the expression “atonal.” I am 
referring here to the phrase “new objectivity’—a slogan 
which is to be heard in every mouth. It is significant that 
these words have almost silently been smuggled into music 
and its theory. We shall search in vain for a clear defini- 
tion of the idea from those who are the champions of this 
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so-called “new objectivity.” The expression “new objec- 
tivity” points to the fact that presumably it is a question 
of a new kind of renaissance movement, for if we speak 
of a new objectivity, the obvious presupposition is that 
there was an “old” objectivity in music. As a matter of 
fact some such belief is at the bottom of the form of the 
new battle cry. In it our times summarize the whole of 
their protest against everything romantic in music. In the 
idea of “romantic” is. here included all the excessive indulg- 
ence in sentimentality of Schubert, Schumann and their suc- 
cessors, their clinging to song-like melodic lines, the de- 
velopment of certain stereotyped chords and sequences of 
chords, which affect the hearer’s sentiment, all of which are 
so usual in the romantic school. It is certainly right that 
this, which may be called the ecstatic side of the romantics, 
has a far diminished justification for its existence in our 
time, which has become incomparably harder in all! its 
thinking and feeling, so that above all the second-hand 
creations of the epigones of the romantics have no mes- 
sage for us—nay, rather affect us unpleasantly. But this is 
not an argument against the fundamental and much more 
important truth that ultimately the very essence of music, 
like that of all the other arts, is in its ultimate essence 
“romantic”; above all things, the longing, which is at the 
foundation of all art, to put into opposition to the worka- 
day world a more perfect, more harmonious one, and to 
allow this beautiful world to become reality, at any rate, 
for a few moments. It cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that this romantic goal was least of all perpetually present 
to those great creative natures who really carried the his- 
tory of the art further at the moment of the composition. 
It is a fallacy to assume that at a certain moment, that is 
to say, before the beginning of that period of the history of 
music, which is now so severely condemned and called the 
Romantic Period, there was in music an “objectivity” in 
the sense that the emotional values of musical art were 
denied, and nothing was seen in the sequence of notes but 
a mere playing with tones. Such a conception of art has 
been left for our time alone, and today only believed by 
a gradually diminishing small part of creative and listening 
musicians. The far larger part of those who have any 
live relation to music wish to hear as little of a “new ob- 
jectivity” in this art, as of an old one, and we shall cer- 
tainly once more be much better off, when this absolutely 
empty slogan, which can only do harm, has vanished from 
modern musical theory. 
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An unusual photograph of the huge crowd that gathered in the Piazza Colonna in Rome to hear Gigli, who sang in the 


open air, following his concert the same evening at Augusteum Hall in the same city. 


(Photo by Fili D*Amico.) 





CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 


Cincinnati, On10.—Lohengrin and The Barber of Seville 
were billed for the sixth week of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company and drew some of the largest crowds of the 
season. On the last night of Wagnerian opera, nearly 20,000 
passed through the gates of the park, and thunderous ap- 
plause brought the singers and musical director, Isaac Van 
Grove, again and again before the curtain after each act. 
Van Grove had selected one of the best balanced casts of the 
season, each singer being especially fitted for his or her 
role, endowed with all the artistry and personality necessary 
to make this a banner performance. 

One thing that Van Grove accomplished to the satisfaction 
of music lovers was the subordination of the heavy Wag- 
nerian orchestration to the vocal ensemble, for this 1s 
usually a disturbing element in an outdoor theater. Rather 
effective was the steady accompaniment of Nero, African 
lion of the Zoo’s superb collection, who seems to follow the 
voices of Fred Patton, Joseph Royer and Herbert Gould 
with much interest. Out-of-town “steners may be a_ bit 
disturbed by this touch of bizarre color, but Cincinnatians 
know that Nero’s roar, which has even been heard over the 
radio, is a high tribute to the artists. 

In the performances of Lohengrin, Gould’s flexible voice 
and profound artistry gave the role of the King its necessary 
regal color. Forrest Lamont is an ideal Wagnerian tenor ; 
his voice is of that heroic quality, combined with power and 

sweetness, which is convincing. He rose to great heights 
dramatically and vocally as Lohengrin. Alma Peterson was 
particularly appealing as Elsa. Fred Patton, who is — to 
join the Metropolitan Opera Company, was superb in his 
portrayal of Telramund, his flair for the dramatic cropping 
out in both his voice and in his interpretation of the part. 
Here is an American singer taking up an operatic career who 
is endowed with a voice, dramatic ability and intelligence 
that give his audiences the most perfect portrayal of his 
roles. In Cincinnati, Patton is a great favorite and his host 
of friends and admirers rejoice in his good fortune in win- 
ning a place in the coveted Metropolitan. The role of Ort- 
rude is one of great emotional depths and intense dramatic 
fervor. In Wittowska the audience saw one of the best 
interpreters of this role heard in this city. Each week sees 
her in another part that displays her voice and dramatic 
ability to advantage. The work of the chorus is undeniably 
good and adds much to the perfection of the ensemble which 
Musical Director Van Grove and Business Manager C. G. 
Miller have brought together for this, the best opera season 
the city has enjoyed. Louis Raybaut added his wizardry 
of costumes, lighting and stage settings to give the pomp 
and pageantry so necessary to a successful W agnerian opera. 

The singers chosen by Van Grove for this season’s produc- 
tion of the Barber of Seville gave an artistic and enjoyable 
performance of the opera. Julian Oliver, new Spanish 
tenor, made a fascinating Count Almaviva; Joseph Royer 
played the role of the Barber with a dash and verve to 
which his glorious baritone lent the last touch to a splendid 
perf yrmance. Stella Norelli was a sparkling Rosina, suiting 
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her fine coloratura to all the nuances of the score, and her 
interpretation of the character was as it should be, that of a 
charming young girl. In the lesson scene she interpolated 
the Strausiana by Estelle Liebling of New York, winning 
instant favor for this brilliant new composition with her 
exquisite singing of it. 

Natale Cervi, as Don Bartolo, and Italo Picchi, as Don 
Basilio, gave every evidence of their art which has long 
been beloved by Zoo Opera audiences. Constance Eberhart 
as Bertha, Albert Mahler as Fiorello and Max Toft as 
Captain of the Guard, added their bit to the delightful 
ensemble, while the chorus in the opening scene proved itself 
capable of enjoying the fun-making. 

This opera gave the audience an opportunity to acclaim 
Fausto Cleva, assistant conductor, who is responsible for 
much of the artistic effects of the chorus, but who, up to 
this week, has not appeared as conductor. He has been 
chorus master with the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
proved himself a conductor of firm beat, with keen apprecia- 
tion of the demands of the score for both the orchestra and 
the voices. His appearance before the footlights was loudly 
acclaimed by an audience that was highly apreciative of his 
merits. 

The Saturday evening divertissements brought a charming 
operetta by Offenbach, Lischen und Fritzchen, sung in artistic 
manner by Violet Summer and Louis John Johnen, whose 
singing with the Zoo Opera Company for several seasons 
has received much commendation. Both are products of the 
studio of John A. Hoffmann of the Conservatory of Music, 
and are his assistant teachers. Stage setting and costuming 
lent much zest to their singing and the performance went 
over with so much success that it was booked for the follow- 
ing week. 

This evening was noteworthy as being Fred Patton’s last 
appearance, for he is now singing in Seattle with the summer 
opera company there. To everybody’s great delight, Mr. 
Patton brought Mr. Van Grove out to accompany his en- 
cores, and many were demanded by a highly enthusiastic 
audience. Patton’s great dramatic ability and artistry were 
especially shown in his singing of Danny Deever and On 
the Road to Mandalay. M. D 


Anna Duncan and Alfredo San Malo Please 


at Gloucester 


Anna Duncan, dancer, and Alfredo San Malo, violinist, 
divided the third program of the current series of Stillington 
Hall Concerts at Gloucester, Mass., on August 4, before an 
audience that filled the auditorium to capacity. Miss Dun- 
can gave a highly pleasurable exhibition of her admirable 
gifts in several groups of dances, inspired by music of 
Gluck, Chopin and Brahms. From Gluck came two gavottes 
from his operas, Orpheus and Iphigenia in Aulis, and a 
Musette out of Armide. Chopin contributed a prelude, a 
berceuse, a waltz and an etude, besides the funeral march 
movement from the B flat minor sonata, while Brahms was 
represented by three familiar waltzes. To her interpretation 








“A remarkably fine voice; all the assets of the concert singer— 
voice, stage presence, complete artistry.”—Aurora Beacon-News. 
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of these pieces Miss Duncan brought that skill, grace, imag- 
ination and communicative ardor that have long since gained 
eminence for her among contemporary dancers. Technical 
ease serves her not as an end in itself but as a means to 
establish a mood, to transmit the emotional significance of 
whatever music she sets out to interpret. On her shoulders 
falls rightly the mantle of Isidora, for Anna Duncan’s con- 
ception of the art of dancing is essentially that of her cele- 
brated teacher and she is moreover richly endowed to 
carry on along the same lines. Miss Duncan’s audience was 
warmly appreciative throughout the recital. She had the 
competent assistance of Nickolai Slonimsky as accompanist. 
Mr. San Malo played an ancient sonata of Eccles, the 
Tzigane of Ravel, and a lighter miscellany from De Falla, 
Faure and Wieniawski. He confirmed and deepened the 
favorable impression made in Boston last season. The pos- 
sessor of an adequate technic, he can be brilliant <a bril- 
liance is required, and without ostentation. Mr. San Malo 
plays, moreover, with a sensitive regard for musical values, 
with good tone and generally flawless intonation. He, too 
was vigorously applauded by his listeners. 
was, as usual, an excellent accompanist. 


Walter Golde 
Jo hs 


Homer Simmons’ Phantasmania to Have Pre- 
miere Performance at Hollywood Bowl 


The performance of Homer Simmons’ Phantasmania at 
the Hollywood Bow! under the direction of Eugene Goossens 
will mark another step in the march of American contribu- 
tions to orchestral music. The work was written for full 
orchestra and piano solo, and is scored for flute, piccolo, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four saxophones, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, strings, tympani, 
large bells, snare drum, and solo piano. 

The title, Phantasmania, and the list of instruments which 
sound the work to life, might suggest that Mr. Simmons 
has contributed another blare of jazz to our native music. 
A word from Mr. Simmons himself dispels all such notions. 

“T do not believe in the possibility of jazz as an art form,” 
he said. “Jazz is the expression of a certain phase of fe- 


HOMER SIMMONS 
verish activity of American life. But I do believe that the 
adroit use of the rhythms and melodic line of jazz can be 
adapted to an art form and thereby obtain a reflection of 
the spirit which is American life at the present time. There 
has been no attempt to write jazz, nor has there been an 
attempt to create a classic, nor has there been a reversion 
to dissonance as an expression of America today”—referring 
to his own composition.—“The latter has been used only as 
a means of contrast and the only conscious effort in the 
composition has been to create beauty through the use of 
contrapuntal rhythms and melodies. The performance of 
Phantasmania marks the first performance of an orchestral 
score written by me.” 
Mr. Simmons is a 
Morning Star), who plays 
closing a poetic touch and interpretive gift” 
Picayune). 


“pianist of high order,” (Rockford 
“discreetly and intelligently, dis- 
(New Orleans 


George Liebling Soloist With Boston Symphony 
Next Season 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson, who are booking the coast 
to coast tour of George Liebling for the coming season, an- 
nounce the engagement of the pianist composer to appear as 
soloist at one of the “big series” concerts of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, on February 20 next. Dates for the 
tour are filling rapidly, and already include appearances with 
a number of the leading orchestral societies of the country. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. r. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


QO.—On what does a good trill depend and how can it be 
acquired? Is it true that the ability to trill beautifully is 
a natural gift? S. M. F. 


Yes, it may be a natural gift. The aptitude for any 
phase ‘of technic can be natural, not alone the trill. I have 
known players whose hands seemed naturally adapted for 
brilliant passage and octave playing, etc. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the pedagogical literature of the piano abounds in 
special studies calculated to develop the trill, octaves and 
other forms, proves that the great teachers of the past have 
believed in the possibility of the student acquiring a mastery 
of these difficulties through adequate preparation. 

The trill should be practiced by allowing the hand to 
vibrate slightly with the finger action, thus avoiding a stiff- 
ness which may impair the fluency and evenness of execu- 
tion, particularly where it is extended for some time. Be- 
gin by playing in eighth notes, then triplets, and then in 
sixteenth notes at a fairly rapid tempo always without 
lifting from the keys. If you lose close contact with the 
keys it is not possible to arrive at a trill since the speed 
necessary is not compatible with a high lift of the finger. 
When a reasonable facility has been acquired the following 
exercises will serve in the mastering of a still more rapid 
trill. The student should bear in mind that the mechanism 
of our modern piano permits the close repetition of notes 
without a complete ascent of the key. 

In trilling the player should not pass beyond the point 
where he can easily control the speed, as an attempt to play 
it too rapidly will induce stiffness and so prevent a brilliant 
execution. 


G8 


QO.—Which position of the fingers gives the greatest surety 
in playing, the flat or curved?—E. D. 


A.—-Whether one should play with flat or curved fingers 
depends entirely upon the nature of the passage or part to 
be played. As far as the question of surety is concerned 
one may be more secure in one place through the use of the 
curved finger, while in another the flat finger is more ad- 
vantageous. The question is decided at once when one has 
determined which position will permit the arm weight to be 
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carried by the finger tips with the greatest ease. This 
process, however, in the case of a naturally trained player is 
instantaneous and unconscious. 

On the black keys I would advise the use of a rather flat 
finger usually since the extreme tip of a curved finger pre- 
sents a smaller surface and one less adapted for clinging to 
the keys than the broad soft part opposite the finger nail. 
Further, the size of the hand will condition the finger posi- 
tion as long fingers must necessarily be more curved than 
short ones. Also in playing a tone series, for instance a 
chromatic passage, the fingers may be more curved than in 
a passage of a more extended nature. In all passages where 
the arms, are crossed, if the note succeeding the crossing is 
a black key it should be played with the flat finger (or fin- 
gers) at right angles to the keys. | 


Stojowski Closes Seattle Master Class 


The success of the Sigismond Stojowski master class in 
piano which was held recently at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle undoubtedly proves that musicians of the 
Northwest are appreciative of an opportunity of making 
new contacts and receiving new inspirations. 

Mr. Stojowski is a rare example not only of fine musician- 
ship but of cultural understanding as well. A graduate of 
the Sorbonne and the Conservatoire of Paris, he is equipped 
with an unusually fine literary and musical background 
and has thus become an authority on classical and romantic 
piano literature. 

The methods of procedure in a Stojowski master class are 
designed to provide the student with, first of all, an authori- 
tative understanding of the historical, interpretive and techni- 
cal phases of each composition. Provided with this back- 
ground, the development of interpretive and technical treat- 
ment in a broader sense is taken up. Students are shown 
logical methods of musical thinking and thus are equipped 
with a device and a structural background which will render 
them intelligent and competent in the field of both the teacher 
and the virtuoso. 

A representative group of musicians from all parts of the 
northwest attended the University classes this year and plans 
are being made for a more extensive and inclusive course 
of study next year. 


Amato Teaching, and Singing in Opera and 
Concert 

Pasquale Amato, baritone, is continuing his eminently 
successful career by combining appearances in opera and con- 
cert with teaching. His pupils are steadily gaining recogni- 
tion in the world of music. One of them, Rodolfo Hoyos, 
also a baritone, has been engaged for three appearances 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Association for the com- 
ing season. Mr. Amato himself also will be heard with this 
company during 1927-28, singing the role of Iago in Otello. 

A recent visit to Mr. Amato’s studios in the Hotel Ansonia 
would seem to indicate that a rather international atmosphere 
pervades the place, for the baritone’s pupils hail not only 
from the United States but also from various countries 
abroad. Owing to the fact that Mr. Amato is a linguist, 
teaching and conversing with his pupils in foreign tongues 
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is an easy matter for him, and this faculty also enables 
him to achieve results much more quickly with those of his 
artists who are not thoroughly conversant with the English 
language. 

After appearing in concert in Atlantic City on August 14 
and in Ocean Grove on August 20, Mr. Amato will leave 
New York on September 1 for California, where he has 
been engaged to sing with both the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles opera companies. He will resume teaching in New 
York and Philadelphia October 24. Mr. Amato desires it 
to be known that at the present time he is not in any way 
affiliated with the music department of any educational in- 
stitution or music school. 


Dorothea Flexer in Maine 
Dorothea Flexer, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
spending the summer months in North Whitefield, Me., 
where she is coaching and preparing new concert programs 
for the autumn season. 
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Vera Curtis Scores as Sieglinde 


The recent success of Vera Curtis as Sieglinde in the 
Cincinnati Zoo performarice of Walkiire is of true import 
since it marks the addition of one more American Wag- 
nerian singer to the ever growing list who have accomplished 
the supreme music test—which is not only a voice test, but 


VERA CURTIS 
a severe artistic one as well. “One felt that a new Sieglinde 
has definitely arrived,” seems to be the Enquirer’s top note 
of praise, and the reviewer of that paper characterized her 
singing as follows: “Miss Curtis, in glorious voice, and 
with every faculty alert to give just the proper dramatic 
emphasis to the part, held the attention of the listener 
firmly. The voice was rich and clear, the portrayal of the 
character compelling.” 

Her work so impressed Lilian Tyler Plogstedt of the 
Post that she recounted past triumphs of Miss Curtis, and 
added in conclusion that the artist is “one of the really well 
schooled singers of the day. She sang the lines of Sieg- 
linde with fine delivery and gave an impressive version of 
this hapless heroine.” 

The Commercial Tribune commented: “She made it the 
vehicle for lyric as well as dramatic beauty. She is a splen- 
did artist and gives grace and beauty to everything she 
touches.” And enthusiastic, too, was the critic of the Times- 
Star: “Vera Curtis, in splendid voice, filled the part of 
Sieglinde admirably, singing the lines with fine delivery and 
giving an impressive version of this hapless heroine.” 


Nicola A. Montani Chalet Course 

Nicola A. Montani, composer and teacher, has completed 
a two weeks’ course at Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Montani’s teathing included polyphonic and vocal music, 
the latter course intended for tho se who are to teach indi- 
vidually and to conduct choral groups, choirs, glee clubs, etc. 
The polyphonic course treated the history of music from 
the tenth century, and included the study of the less famil- 
iar forms of early church music. Mr. Montani is an au- 
thority on both subjects. He is editor of the Catholic Choir- 
master, founder and conductor of the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Palestrina Choir, and a lecturer of note. 

Mrs. Catherine Sherwood Montani, soprano, who is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Montani in his work, gave a recent recital 
at Marywood. She has appeared in the larger centers of 
Europe and America in opera, oratorio and recital, and has 


sung leading roles in many of the principal operas. 


George Liebling’s Coast to Coast Tour 

has been booked through his managers, 
a coast to coast tour this 
his fourth consecutive 


Liebling 
Arthur Culbertson, for 
coming fall and winter. It will be 
tour in the Glancing through Mr. Liebling’s press 
notices recei pot last season, one is impressed by the fact that 
he has been compared with such giants of the keyboard as 
Paderews ki and DePachmann. Among Liebling’s many 
qualifications may b¢ mentioned his velvet tone, his fabulous 
memory, I littering his leonine mood, his dramatic 
+ comet den these attributes being quoted from various 
throughout the country. Many other utter- 
ggest the exceptional great artist of 
se originality, of monumental powers. The 
tates, California and the South will be more than 

greet a man of such | gifts and an artist whose 
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triumphs and ovations all over Europe have been repeated 
during his three years in America. George Liebling has 
exercised a phenomenal influence on his audience wherever 
he has appeared. 


Wanda Landowska’s Programs Unusual 


Wanda Landowska, pianist and harpsichordist, met with 
much success in London recently in presenting her original 
and interesting programs. Impressions of the London re- 
viewers are worthy of note, since they touch on unhackneyed 
aspects of her work. The London Times states that she 
“interprets the music strictly in accordance with the known 
traditions of the time in which it was written. Consequently 
her performance brings us into touch with the minds of the 
composers with extraordinary sureness Everything she 
did had the air of being perfectly thought out. Clean out- 
lines and an exquisitely poised precision of rhythm are the 
essence of her art.” Her playing “has a magnificent stride,” 
says the London Observer, and “hers is a musical person- 
ality so inherently forceful, so fastidious, so aristocratic as 
to be in a sense imcomparable” believes the London Era. 

Since Mme. Landowska uses both the modern harpsichord 
and the modern piano in her recitals, the comparison drawn 
between the two mediums and her employment of them is 
of unusual interest. Gute s again from the Times, we 
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find the following: “one had the feeling that much as she 
may love the piano, the harpsichord is her joy. To be con- 
vinced of that we had only to listen to her playing of Mo- 
zart’s Alla turca rondo first of all on the piano, then on the 
harpsichord. Was it the impulse of, the moment, or a fine 
sense of the different ‘values’ of the two instruments that 
made her take it the second time at a noticeably faster pace 
than the first? Nothing could have seemed more perfectly 
right than the tempo and the accentuation when we heard the 
rondo on the piano, but on the harpsichord we had to sez earch 
for a new superlative to characterize the rightness of it all.” 


Curtis Institute Pupils Active 


Hazel Whitley of Detroit, a piano student of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, has been appointed head of the piano 
department of Grosse Pointe School, Michigan, of which 
Dr. Percival Dodge is dean. Miss Whitley was a pupil of 
Moriz Rosenthal and David Saperton. Gerald Tracy, a 
piano student of Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis 
Institute, gave a recital before the Utah Federation of Music 
Clubs in Salt Lake City on August 1.. Casper Reardon, 
harp student of Carlos Salzedo, who has been appointed 
first harpist of the Cincinnati Symphony, has been engaged 
by the New York Philharmonic for the Stadium concerts. 


Sittig Trio in Concert 


A late concert was given by the Sittig Trio at Teachers’ 
College in East Stroudsburg, Pa., this being the fifth en- 
gagement at that institution. The program presented was 
largely classical and it was met with much enthusiastic 
response from the audience. The personnel of the trio is as 
follows: Margaret Sittig, violinist; Edgar H. Sittig, cel- 
list, and Fred V. Sittig, pianist. 

Nannette Guilford of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and Edgar H. Sittig recently appeared in concert at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, , Mass. 
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Ethyl Hayden at Lake Placid 
Ethyl Hayden is visiting the Clarence Adler camp at Ad- 
lerville, Lake Placid. She is resting, studying, and prepar- 
ing programs for the season ahead, which will open with a 
song recital at Middlebury, Vt. on October 12. Miss 
Hayden has also been re-engaged by the Mendelssohn Club 


ETHYL HAYDEN 

of Pittsburgh for St. Matthew's Passion, which they will 
repeat in April, and she has also been re-engaged by the 
Society of the Friends of Music for its annual performance 
of Bach’s St. John’s Passion, to be given next March, 


Madge Daniell Teaching All Summer 


Lucille Arnold, soprano, is rehearsing with the new edition 
of Artists and Models which will open in Atlantic City on 
August 28 and in which she has the prima donna role. 
Lucy Lawlor has a prominent part in The Squaw Man. 
Evelyn Stockton and Shirley Carlton have been engaged for 
the same production. 

Ethel Lawrence is with Good News, which recently opened 
at Atlantic City, and Harold Hennessey, tenor, is to appear 
in East Side, West Side, now in rehearsal. Annie Prichard 
is under contract with the Shuberts for their new production, 
Arizona. Charmelon Moss broadcasts weekly over WCGU, 
and Jean Nash is engaged for the Publix Theaters Circuit. 

Other pupils of the Madge Daniell studio are working 
hard daily to be ready for productions this fall. Eddie 
Prichard, young juvenile singer and dancer, is preparing 
programs for several night clubs this fall and all are work- 
ing hard through the summer. 

Madge Daniell has remained in the city this summer to 
prepare her big class for winter work. She has gained a 
name as one of the foremost teachers of singing by her care- 
ful production of the voice, and has been called “the maker 
of careers.” 


Lyman Perkins Busy Teaching 

Lyman Almy Perkins has had an exceedingly busy summer 
of teaching. From June 15 to July 13 he conducted the fifth 
annual summer course at his Pittsburgh and New Kensing- 
ton Studios, and he is now completing a six weeks’ course at 
Norfolk College, Norfolk, Va. On August 25 Mr. Perkins 
will be heard in recital at the College, and the following 
day he is scheduled to leave Norfolk with his artist-pupil, 
Arthur Davis, for Charlotte, N. C., where they will give a 
radio program from station WBT. They also will be heard 
in concert at the First Baptist Church, Gastonia, N. C., 
on August 30. 

Mr. Perkins is founder and director of the Choir En- 
semble Society, an organization consisting of forty mixed 
voices, which last season gave five important programs in 
Pittsburgh. There was one appearance in the Emanuel 
Episcopal Church, North Side, and the choir was featured 
at four of the Sunday afternoon organ concerts given by 
Caspar P. Koch at Carnegie Hall, North Side. Soloists also 
were furnished from Mr. Perkins’ Pittsburgh and New 
Kensington studios for the programs given by Mr. Koch 
on the first Sunday of each month during the entire season 
last year. 
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AMELITA GALLI- 
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Samuels, her husband- 
accompanist-composer, 
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bassador Beach at At- 
lantic City. The song- 
stress is wearing a 
sea-green silk suit 
with a design painted 
on in silver. 
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: Tuas, Aucust 8 

Ravinia.—Louis Eckstein, general director of Ravinia, 
has always one or two surprises up his sleeve that he divulges 
to the press and to his innumerable patrons only at the last 
moment. It was just a few days ago that he announced that 
Yvonne Gall, the celebrated French songstress, was on the 
high seas on her way to America where she had received a 
call to sing several of her best roles at Ravinia. It was 
understood that Miss Gall chose Thais for her debut at the 
Theater in the Woods and right was she, as the part seems 
to have been written for her. Yvonne Gall, though a new- 
comer at Ravinia, is well remembered in this part of the 
country for her many successful appearances on the stage 
of the Auditorium. That several seasons have elapsed since 
her last triumph in Chicago is partly due to her own fault. 
Mme. Gall could have been made a star at the Auditorium, 
as she will be made one at Ravinia. Parsimonious, however, 
she does not buy elaborate costumes, nor use wigs of the 
best material. She relies solely on her voice, her own magne- 
tism and beauty to win the public; then Gall does not be- 
lieve either in heralding herself with the use of fanfares, 
but permits the public to react to her not as a star, but only 
as a leading woman. At Ravinia, however, the general direc- 
tor knows how to boom his own artists and each and every 
singer's stock increases greatly though his acumen. A few 
days before Gall sang at Ravinia there appeared in the local 
press many pictures of the newcomer and her appearance 
was awaited with much anticipation by thousands of opera- 
goers who feted her buoyantly at the close of each scene. 
Mme. Gall belongs to that category of French singers that 
have for a motto “style first, style second and style above 
all,” and her Thais really had great style. She sang the 
Massenet music eloquently and acted the role with convic- 
tion. Beautiful to gaze upon, she could easily rise to-star- 
dom if she had a better conception of Anatole France’s novel. 
Gall, it was said, was splendid after Thais’ transformation 
from an infamous priestess of Venus to a pure nun closed 
up in a convent, but that part of her characterization was 
not seen by this reporter, whose review is based solely on 
her portrayal of the first two acts. Her Thais was not meek 
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to be sure, but it was not subtle either. Gall was Gall, and 
not Thais. She looked gorgeous, her teeth shining as so 
many pearls, her eyes scintillating; her figure had grace, 
her arms and hands charmed, her contour might have been 
compared with Venus, her facial expression had some sig- 
nificance and yet we recognized Gall as we know her so well. 
The Gall of Marguerite in Faust, of Juliet in Romeo and 
Juliet, is identically the same Yvonne Gall. Vocally she was 
all that could be desired. Each one of her tones was agree- 
able to the ear and it might well be stated that the voice is 
more voluminous now than it was a few years back and that 
it has lost most of its metallic quality in the upper region. 
All in all Gall was most successful at her debut at Ravinia, 
where she has created a place all her own among the so- 
pranos of the company. 

The Athanael was Danise. Here is a baritone who could 
not do anything wrong as he is a master singer, but, unfortun- 
ately, this season he sings mezza voce too often to meet every 
demand of a composer. Louis Hasselmans, who generally 
conducts with his nose glued on the score, follows minutely 
the demands of the composer he interprets and whenever he 
encounters passages marked “ff” he signals his players to 
play fortissimo, but this in no way seems to disturb Danise’s 
singing. Unperturbed, the Italian baritone goes on singing 
half-voice, and thus he is often inaudible. Once in a while 
Danise wants to show that he can sing fortissimo if such is 
his pleasure and he gives a few ringing tones that bring him 
warm applause from his many admirers. His conception of 
Athanael is rather unique in the respect that he dresses the 
part differently. He reminded us of Vignettes that we 
have seen in the Paris Louvre museum showing the French 
king Dagobert, made famous by a comical song written in 
his honor, which begins with this funny phrase, “c'est le roi 
Dagobert qui a mis sa culotte 4 lenvers.” Another time 
Danise, with his crown placed at a wrong angle, reminded 
us of a more recent King seen at the Studebaker in Chicago 
under the name of King Dodo and so well interpreted by 
Raymond Hitchcock. 

Jose Mojica made a great deal of the role of Nicias. In 
Chicago we have had Niciases that were rather old looking 
men, and it was pleasurable to see on the stage of Ravinia 
a handsome young man who made his part in the drama 
stand out as one of the principal characters in the episode. 
Vocally, too, the Nicias of Mojica could not be improved 
upon. Louis D’Angelo was a phlegmatic Palemon, and 
Philine Falco and Margery Maxwell in their respective roles 
of Crobyle and Myrtale were most satisfactory. 

Hasselmars directed his tired corps of musicians with vim 
and understanding. There were several little mishaps on 
the stage which were too insignificant to be reported here but 
flagrant enough to have distracted our eagle eye for a second 
or two. 

MANON Lescaut, AuGust 9 

Manon Lescaut belongs to the regular repertory of Rav inia, 
due principally to Lucrezia Bori, who sings the title role, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, who is the Chevalier Des Grieux 
in the Puccini version of the French story by l’Abbé Prévost. 
Bori looked ravishing as Manon and she sang throughout the 
evening with great beauty of tone. To watch Bori go 
through the part would be sufficient for journeying to Ra- 
vinia whenever she appears in the role. Her poetic hands 
tell the story in their own way. Every gesture has its own 
significance and her portrayal of the part will live long as a 
model for others to follow. In the last few weeks Bori has 
been heard only once a week at Ravinia. This was much 
regretted by her many admirers who, however, rejoiced while 
listening to her in Manon. Her voice was fresher than ever ; 
the tones more voluminous, and she sang with the accuracy 
always expected from a fine singer. Her success knew no 
limit and her triumph was well deserved. 

Her vis-a-vis, Giovanni Martinelli, delivered the music 
given to Chevalier Des, Grieux with telling effects. By his 
song he stopped the performance on several occasions, so 
insistent was the applause, and in the garb of the black sheep 
in the family of Des Grieux he made an alluring figure of 
the young Frenchman whose story has been read the world 
over and brought nearer to Americans through a moving 
picture in which Barrymore is the chief attraction. With two 
such interpreters Puccini’s score would be a success any- 
where, but it must be stated that the balance of the cast was 
excellent, that Papi conducted with his old enthusiasm, and 
that the orchestra responded superbly to all his demands. 
The chorus gave a very good account of itself and the stage 
management as ever was most efficient. 

It would be quite unfair not to mention Desire Defrere, 
who is one of the funniest and best voiced Lescauts we have 
encountered since we were made conversant. with Puccini's 
Manon; Louis D’Angelo, who made much of the role of 
Geronte, and Jose Mojica in the triple roles of Edmond, the 
Ballet Master, and the Lamp Lighter, were again inimitable. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The radio corporation of Zurich in Switzerland conducts 
its broadcasting upon a corporate basis and has lately de- 
vised a novel and effective method of soliciting patronage. 
A traveling exhibition of radio is sent out, to tour the coun- 
try and acquaint the people with the value and interest of 
the system of broadcasting. This is done by broadcasting 
interesting programs to the people, and also by showing how 
simply the apparatus is managed and controlled. In order 
to give these demonstrations a guaranty of perfect service, 
a special committee has been formed to decide as to the 
admission to membership, to which delegates of the radio 
manufacturers, dealers, radio clubs, broadcasters and tele- 
graph companies belong. Ee : 

At a recent excursion fifteen communities were visited in 
a very short period of time. At each place an exhibition was 
given for three days and in this way and by announcing 
in advance the date of the arrival, an opportunity was 
given for the entire population to visit the exhibition. On 
those days the broadcasters gave special attention to pro- 
grams specially arranged to give as great a variety as possi- 
ble, of local interest, and calculated to impress the locality 
with the value of radio. Some broadcasting was also given 
from far distant foreign stations. Another feature was the 
conducting of a portable studio in which the peop!e could see 
how broadcasting was done. There were also descriptive 
and explanatory lectures given to the public. The rules of 
the committee are very strict. No exhibitor is allowed to 
deal solely in foreign goods, but all must use a certain per- 
centage of home products. The setting up and the whole 
operations of every exhibition are attended to by-the Zurich 
radio corporation, the agents of which are always present. 
These are required to give impartial information to the 
public. They also attend to. the booking of orders for in- 
struments, from which they derive no profits whatever. The 
benefits to be derived from such a scheme are of value to the 
public in enabling purchasers to operate the apparatus more 
intelligently and efficiently, deriving thereby service and in- 
formation, and surely should promote the percentage of sales. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

Monday, August, 8—The evening’s receptivity was very 
poor. The electric disturbances were responsible, of course, 
but the static was even worse than it has been in a long 
time. Worst of all was the elimination of the final Goldman 
band concert over WEAF which was substituted by some 
lively music from the Greenwich Village Inn. The Newark 
Symphony, however, was undisturbed and gave a very de- 
lightful program of classical music. Roxy did not afford 
us the pleasure of his stage production this time, perhaps 
feeling that a change might be good for the public; at any 
rate, whatever the motive the program opened with the 
studio offerings immediately, and Adelaide de Loca was the 
special attraction. One wonders just how many artists have 
received their first introduction to the public through Roxy’s 
efforts! Miss de Loca is an Italian who has studied with 
Klibansky and Dudley Buck and is well acquainted through 
her singing in local churches. The Moonlight Sextette, 
which is well known to the listeners of WJZ, indulged in 
the favorite strains of Scotch melodies. Ye Banks and 
Braes, Blue Bells, Mary of Argyle, Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton, sung and played, soothed the ears of those who might 
have been listening and were weary, while to the others it 
must have been sheer delight 

Tuesday, August 9.—One of the delightful periods of the 
evening was the ensemble work of Doris Sturgis and Ronald 
Green over WMCA. Individually and in duets they did 
extremely good work and mention should also be made of 
the four who partook in the Continentals’ offering of La 
Forza del Destino. Astride Fjelde, Elizabeth Lennox, Julian 
Oliver and Frederick Baer reached just as high a peak of 
vocal perfection as can be expected on the air. The eighth 
concert of the Edison Hour, over WRNY, provided a nov- 
elty in the solos of the trumpeter. Also Sanka and his Seers 
were excellent in their presentation of In a Persian Market. 
Wallace Danfield, who delighted the New York public dur- 
ing the short life of Deep River, was sponsored by WGBS, 
which had previously afforded radio fans the pleasure of 
hearing the tenor: this time it was Kashmiri Song and Pale 
Moon we heard. For those who are addicted to having 
music with their meals it is the advice of this reviewer that 
they try the Pennsylvania Concert Orchestra. It is an excel- 
lent organization which gives the decided impression of 
knowing its bu The program is always made up of 
alluring com includes some of the representa- 
tive best music. This Tuesday it went so far as to in- 
clude the Beethoven Egmont Overture. After all it must 
be said that pretentious programming for a hotel 
and, what is more, it was very well played. An- 
other organ contribution came through WEAF with the 
Everready Hour The Grieg Peer Gynt Suite has many 
opportunities for the display of the instrument, although the 
work has been done to death on the radio. Charles Premac, 
ever a delight, was welcomed again over WOR in the 
Musical Vignettes series 

Wednesday, August 10.—Devore Nadworney and Frankiyn 
Glynn were associated in the concert sponsored by the Welte 
Mignon. Miss Nadworney is well known for her singing 
with the National Grand Opera Company and the opulence 
of her natural gift fitted in well with the richness of the 
instrument. There was considerable variety in the Silver- 
town The orchestra had much to say with lighter 
numbers, and The Masked Tenor did his share with some- 
thing more serious. Then, too, the Maxwell Hour was a 
highlight; Herbert Glover arranged a most interesting pro- 
gram and Nathaniel Schilkret with his men carried it out to 
a fine degree 

Thursday, August 11.—Pierre Monteux directed his sec- 
ond stadium concert and, as usual, the second half was 
broadcast An entire Wagnerian Program was his choice, 
with the Flying Dutchman, Forest Murmurs, Parsifal and 
Ride of the Valkyries coming over WJZ. After such music 
the rest into insignificance, as Monteux gives 
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Wagner with a sweep and verve that are electrifying. An 
interesting bit was the Song Discourse half hour given by 
Randall Hargreaves, who has conceived the idea of enter- 
taining by illustrating and describing “song.” This is a feat, 
but he did it remarkably well and furnished some interesting 
details for the layman. Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Brahms were his choice. 

Friday, August 12.—Royal Stenographers, 
Paul Whiteman’s Aristocrats, and Moon Magic from 
WMCA and WEAF suggest regal fare. The suggestion 
sounds good, and so did their respective programs. The 
Whitehill Concert Trio is always worth listening to, and 
Musical Miniatures were entertaining and artistic, too. It 
was a good night for all concerned. 

Saturday, August 13—The Goldman Band Concert was 
heard for the last time this season over WEAF. The pro- 
grams have been exceptionally good throughout the sum- 
mer, and there is no doubt but that the invisible audiences 
the country over will miss the popular leader and his men. 
The Goldman marches proved as popular as ever, and Mr. 
Goldman’s programs have all been well balanced and of 
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genuine worth. He has done good work not only for radio 
listeners, but for actual listeners as well. Bob and Bill, 
banjoist and pianist, were with us again, and their program 
was good. There were hosts of other entertainers, too. 
Sunday, August 14.—Esther Howard was just as gay 
as ever when she made her radio “appearance” over WGBS. 
She is playing in Allez-Oop in New York, and her songs 
and wit and all-round good humor were felt even through 
the loud speaker—or ear-phones. Major Bowes and his 
family were with us again, and Marjorie Harcum, who has 
just returned from her vacation, was welcomed back. It 
was a big night all around. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 5) 
est bit was her enactment of the hole of the widow in the 


scriptural passage of the raising of the dead. Also her 
work in the duet, Zion Spreadeth Her Hands for Aid, with 
Miss Lennox, was a brilliant bit, the two voices blending 
exquisitely. Dan Beddoe, whose art seems to mellow and 
grow closer to the spirit of the oratorio each year, again 
took the familiar role of Obadiah. Mr. Beddoe is a com- 
pelling figure. He typifies. the intensity and sincerity that 
is the very life blood of the religious cantata and makes 
this immediately evident in his interpretations. Elizabeth 
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Lennox justified the many complimentary things that have 
been said about her singing. Her work is smooth and 
flawless. Her contralto is deep and true without being gut 
tural and high and clear without being thin. She was heard 
all too infrequently in this oratorio, so dominated by the 
male and choral voices. Marjorie Nash made an instaa- 
taneous impression even in her rather brief appearance, not 
alone through the clear and bell-like quality of her voice, 
but also with the dramatic suddenness with which her en- 
trance was made. Her role was that of the mess:nger 
dispatched by Elijah to watch for signs of the promised 
storm that is to revive the crops of Israel. instead of 
appearing on the stage, however, her voice was heard from 
a remote point in the Stadium, carrying out the illusion of 
actually answering from a distance. 

The choral group operated under great difficulties but 
showed a fine cohesion and responsiveness to the director 
as well as fine vocal quality. The choral of the priests 
of Baal was one of the most impressive offerings of the 
entire oratorio, while the climactic Thanks Be to God, aud, 
of course, the magnificent conclusion were also worthy of 
note. Mr. Stock performed his double role with the ease 
of long experience and complete musical understanding. A 
strong, though intermittent wind played havoc with some 
of his best conceived effects but the result was nevertheless 
a solid bit of real musical achievement. 

Avucust 10—(See review on page 5.) 

Avucust 11 

Mr. Monteux was again met with much warm response 
upon his second appearance at the Stadium. At the close of 
the performance the enthusiasm of the audience would not be 
quelled until the conductor had acknowledged round after 
round of applause. An all-German program presented by 
a French conductor savored of much interest. There was 
no room for scepticism, for Mr. Monteux proved himself 
at home in the music of his neighboring countrymen. Fol- 
lowing one program number an exclamation was heard from 
an auditor couched in the adjectives of “grandiose, good 
taste, and beautiful.” Such seemed the pervading spirit. 
Mr. Monteux’ audience was “with him’—heartily with him. 
His readings were noteworthy for their clarity, contrast, 
precision and dramatic fervor. The opening number of the 
evening was the Weber overture to Euryanthe, which was 
delivered with much grace and finish. The Schumann 
symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 120, took on new life 
and color in its interpretation. Delicacy, finesse, force and 
intelligence were the predominating features. The second 
half of the program was devoted to Wagner, and included 
the overture to the Flying Dutchman, Waldweben from 
Siegfried, prelude to Parsifal, and Ride of the Valkyries. 

Aucust 12 

One could scarcely ask for a greater contrast or gap on 
one orchestral program than that afforded by the opening 
and concluding numbers on Friday evening. The overture, 
Rossini’s Semiramide, was politely listened to by the maj- 
ority of the audience. But the piece de resistance, Stravin- 
sky’s Petrouchka, in concert dress, drew decided interest. 
It left no face expressionless. It brought forth many smiles 
of amusement and delight, and here and there, on the faces 
of those who perhaps, unfortunately, did not know the 
ballet, were expressions of tolerance, bewilderment or even 
disgust. Those who had seen the ballet were at a decided 
advantage in their ability to enjoy it. Pierre Monteux, con- 
ducting from the original score presented to him by the 
composer, gave an animated and colorful reading. It was 
he, Monteux, who conducted this unusual score at its first 
performance in Paris in 1911. Stravinsky’s clever orches- 
tral devices and coloring and his decided rhythms lost not 
a jot in the excellent rendering. Particularly good is the 
portrayal of the organ grinder, though some of the more 
subtle touches of humor also drew appreciation. 

Dopper’s Ciaconna Gotica, first introduced to New York 
by Mengelberg in 1922, had its first Stadium performance. 
Sombre in mood, it proved a bit lengthy and heavy. Ravel's 
La Valse is perhaps best described as delicious. Monteux 
carried it along with never-dragging rhythm and with a 
sense of its delicacies and moods. Its dissonances are not 
grating, but, on the contrary, pleasing. 

Aucust 13 

A large crowd heard Saturday’s program under ideal 
weather conditions. A cool evening, without a disturbing 
breeze, and a full harvest moon, heightened the magic effect 
of the music. Following Beethoven’s Leonore overture came 
a Haydn symphony in G major. ‘Its execution and its re- 
ception proved that Haydn, though old, is not yet worn 
out. Far from it! It sounded fresh and was acclaimed 
as enthusiastically as the modern part of the program, and, 
in fact, the audience clamored for a repetition of the last 
movement. 

Moussorgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain, D’Indy’s sym- 
phonic variations, Istar, and Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks (Strauss) comprised the second part of the pro- 
gram and offered a good variety. The listeners evidenced 
hearty enjoyment of all the numbers, and gave Mr. Monteux 
a well deserved ovation. 

Aucust 14 

it seemed a pity that such a splendid program as Sunday 
evening’s should be driven indoors by the storm and given 
before a much smaller audience than good weather would 
have called forth outdoors. Mozart’s Don Juan overture 
was followed by the Beethoven eighth. Mr. Monteux gave 
a brilliant reading, conducting with precision and verve. 
Following intermission was Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet; then 
Debussy’s Iberia suite, the exotic scenes and impressions 
of which were depicted with rich and glowing colors. In 
the Streets and Byways, Odors of the Night and Morning 
of a Fete Day offered decided contrasts of mood, which were 
entered into with keen insight and sympathy. Chabrier’s 
Fete Polonaise afforded a brilliant ending to a ‘program 
conducted with splendid musicianship by Monteux. 


Gypsy Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
_An introductory audition was given by Bela Loblov's 
Gypsy Symphony Orchestra of sixteen men at Carnegie 
Hall on Friday afternoon, August 12. 
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KATHRYNE ROSS, TELLING OF HER SUCCESS, 
PAYS TRIBUTE TO HER ABLE MENTOR 


With Only a Year and Four Months of Operatic Training, the Young Artist Creates a Most Favorable Impression Across 
the Sea—Italy Gives Her Ovation—To Return for Additional Engagements 


The progress of American artists in Europe is one of the 
most enlightening studies to those who are interested in the 
subject of music both from the artistic and economic view- 
points. Europe has been, from time immemorial, the Mecca 
of musical aspirants, and justly so, for though today Amer- 
ica offers many advantages and opportunities in this line, 
there is a background in Europe which is still to be acquired 
here and which is one of the vital factors in the process of 
bringing out the best that one may possess artistically. _Un- 
til that background becomes a fact in America Europe will 
remain the dream of artists. Kathryne Ross, who has been 
in New York for a short visit from Italy, emphatically 
emphasized her appreciation of this realization and told a 
few of her experiences and ideas as to the time she has spent 
abroad where she has had such a general success since her 
advent there about a year and a half ago. 

TeLts oF Her Earty Work 

Naturally one is curious to know about the beginning of a 
career as luminous as that of Miss Ross, and the artist was 
gracious in-telling us that prior to going to Europe she had 
not had any operatic experience. 

“This will astound you, I know,” said Miss Ross, “for 
comparatively speaking it has been quick work and I feel 
that a year and four months is a real record. I would not 
by any means take the entire credit to myself, for the in- 
terest and opportunities given me by J. H. Duval with whom 
I did all my studying have been a source of invaluable 
encouragement and moral support plus a musical education 
which is not often the possession of those still young in the 
operatic field. As you undoubtedly know I had the rare 
privilege of studying the vocal and interpretative parts of 
my scores all at the same time, for with the complete studio 
arrangements of Mr. Duval this is possible. My debut was 
in Naples in Cavalleria Rusticana. The joy of that event I 
will never forget. The thrill was not merely in the fact that 
I had finally come to the time in my life when I was making 
my debut, but also the psychological exuberance of the 
Italian people brought me to such heights that the no-encore 
rule was broken and I had to repeat the big aria.” 

Her Rapip PopuLarity 
“From your debut how did matters evolve for you?” 
queried the interviewer, since Miss Ross was somewhat 
hesitant to tell of her success. 

“I have sung with a great deal of pleasure in Naples, 
Catanzaro, Cosenza and Palermo. As you will note this is 
distinctly the southern section of Italy and because of this 

early and dear association with the southern Italians I 
cherish for them a particular affection. Furthermore, they 
represent for me the embodiment of ‘la joie de vivre,’ which 
in the north has been lost to a great extent owing to the 
rapid commercial progress of the country in general and 
there in particular. The exuberance of the southerners, 


their ease, affability, hero worship, of which an ——. 
star is the ‘sine qua non,’ was a stimulus to me and I feel 
sure must be to any one who is beginning 
in this precarious field. ‘Speaking of the 
progress of the North makes me state that 
those who are not in Italy cannot fully 
appreciate the condition of affairs, but I 
can honestly state that I have noticed the 
difference on my return from just short 
trips, and have found myself astounded. 
From one standpoint this progress is very 
valuable, musically speaking, as you no 
doubt realize that things were in a deplor- 
able state before Mussolini took rein. How- 
ever, the Italians were far too musical to 
have ever lost the vital musical urge which 
has made the country and the people an in- 
spiration.” 
Her REPERTORY 

“What are your favorite operas?” 

“Aida and Trovatore head the list. This 
is possibly due to the fact that they lie 
best for my voice, but I feel happy when I 
sing my entire repertory, which at present, 
of actually sung operas, consists of La 
Forza del Destino, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Ernani, Gioconda, Tosca and Ballo in 
Maschera, beside Aida and Trovatore. The 
dramatic soprano roles are immensely sat- 
isfying, the very lusciousness of the range 
and timbre with the usual entourage of 
other roles, gives them a scope for dramatic 
intensity which appeals to me. Naturally I 
am constantly adding new roles to my list, 
which is one of the reasons that keeps this 
work of mine from becoming monotonous. 
Of course the travelling which accompanies 
a career gives one an insight into the music 
world which, unless one actually experi- 
ences it, is hard to believe. First of all it 
throws one in contact with all sorts of 
different types and calibres of musicians, 
from singers right up to conductors, and 
furthermore it acquaints one with the sort 
of music that i is pre ferred in different parts 
of a country.’ 

Some AMmusING INCIDENTS 

“Where did you enjoy singing most, of 

all the smaller towns?” 
“There are so many reasons why I liked to sing in just 

about all the places I visited. In some it was because the 
people were so wonderful to me; in others, because I had 


13 


the association of many of La Scala artists—in Catanzara, 
for example, because of the memory of the debut there of 
Caruso, Ruffo and Muzio, while in Palermo and Cosenza 
it was because two very flattering incidents happened. In 
the former I had been engaged to sing four performances, 
and instead had to sing seven, and furthermore, because 
Maestro Romano was the conductor there. Before rehearsals 
began, Maestro: Romano, who, as you know is very well 
known, was skeptical of me and insinuated that it was be- 


KATHRYNE ROSS — 


cause I was an American. I merely kept my temper, prog- 
ressed and had the great compliment $ having him go to 
(Continued on page 2 
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A VISIT WITH ROSA PONSELLE AT LAKE PLACID beautiful woman’s voice in the world today,” and with one 


honor upon another being showered upon her so early in 


life, all the more remarkabl the abs atura 
—_, Opera Soprano Resting This Summer At Her Summer Camp and Preparing New Concert Programs for a Busy whole somene ss of Rosa Ponselle 2 ae Seeeens any 


Seton Nor or Sean te hve chet chicas Petegeoar Goll Enthusiast end The few day the writer was er guest were delight 
wimming, golfing, rowing and tennis were pts aay in- 
To interview Rosa Ponselle in New York is futile. Last who now enjoys the loyalty of Rosa and Carmela in their — aietnt tine by ten o’clock and glad 
winter the only time we saw her was at the Metropolitan success. The “ade phot ‘who ne a arg He ‘st thi 
and this frequently during the two and a half months she According to Mamma Ponselle, when Carmela was a little summer and wa 70 ail of al nal pr tokcomsts “4 ka “ aoe 
was there, or at some little informal party between con- older she was taken to New York by Miss Ryan to study how el at Ni her Scan te 3 bec per gee ak an 
certs. Then questions about her work met with the same voice, later going in vaudeville. Rosa soon after developed dhe one to come, did + neat j ‘b. Whe a ap none od 
remark: “See Edith Prilek” (her very capable little secre- a lovely voice and, untaught and uncoached, except by her- singing early in ‘Seamer it vill be ag Neath agree a 
tary), or “Ask I ibby Miller” (the latter being with the Met- self, she picked up some Italian and English songs and got cellent health. And we are willing to wager that Miss Pon- 
ropoltan Musical B —_ au). ‘ a herself a job in a rug a picture house—at the  celje’s conception of Norma will be one of the few outstand- 
So, still more or less defeated, we journeyed up to Lake same time singing in the little church where Miss Ryan was : 
Placid recently. Rosa Ponselle has 4 lovely sai on the organist. _— daeaapad nase tac neabiens ing’ foatunes of She mew eepent'e emia! sife, 
Se » beter, ” a she is resting up for an arduous 1927- From singing in the pictures at Meriden she went to a \ : : : : 
28 season. The high light of the coming year, by the way, Jarger theater in New Haven, about the time Carmela went Mary Lewis and Bohnen in America Again 
_ ms _ to a ay revival of Norma at the Metropolitan with there to fill a vaudeville date. Her sister was singing with Mary Lewis and her husband, Michel Bohnen, returned 
Miss Ponselle in the leading role, following a lapse of some so much success that the elder girl decided to take her into to the United States on August 1. Emulating the example 
years, in the wake of Lilli Lehmann. her act. In the course of events, to make the well known of his wife of two months, who departed for Europe at the 
SEASON OPENS IN SEPTEMBER story shorter, they were heard by a singer in Brooklyn, who last minute with him when the *y had been married but two 
Arriving at George and Bliss’ Landing late in the after- advised Rosa to go to his teacher. And it was exactly days, Mr. Bohnen gallantly sailed at the last minute. The 
noon, we were met by Miss Ponselle at the steering wheel Seven months later that this remarkable American girl made basso and his bride covered over three thousand miles in 
of her speed boat. She looked in the pink of condition— her sensational debut at the Metropolitan in La Forza del their Mercedes speedster this summer and feel that theirs 
rather more like an out-door girl on her vacation than a Destino with no less a star than Caruso singing opposite was a real honeymoon. In Berlin, Miss Lewis sang a per- 
prima donna. In smart sport togs, with her black hair fly- _ her. formance of Faust with Mr. Bohnen in the role of Mephis- 
ing every which way in the w:nd, she guided her fast boat Since then her star has been ever on the ascent and now  topheles, the first time the two had been heard together. Miss 
across the lake to her camp, meanwhile volunteering the in- she has requests for more concert dates than she can fill, Lewis was hailed as a “second Farrar,” and took thirty-five 
formation that she was enjoying the rest after one of*the This summer they wanted her for Covent Garden, the Opera Curtain calls after the final act. She is now with the Ravinia 
busiest seasons of her career, but that the summer would Comique, and even Buenos Aires, but she is wise enough to Opera Company in Ravinia, Ill., where she made her debut 
be gone all too soon. She leaves on her fall concert tour know that one can not sing the whole year through without on August 10 as Giulietta in The Tales of Hoffman. 
direct from Placid about the middle of September. giving the voice a little rest. Besides, Rosa Ponselle is very nee 
Lixes Row1nc young and has plenty of time to visit other opera houses. Singers Marry in Brady’s Studio 


As soon as we had whisked the dust off our face and NEXT SEASON Laurence Wolfe, American tenor, who has been singing 
changed into light clothes, Rosa suggested that we go for a Next season she will be with the Metropolitan a little in Europe with considerable success, and Leone Kruse, well 
row, each in a different boat. longer—about three months—with numerous concerts before known abroad as a singer, were married on August 16 in 

“Rowing,” the singer contends, “is a fine reducer and and after the opera. With what many consider “the most the studios of their teacher, William S. Brady. 
never a day goes by that I do not forego the speed boat for : 

a little turn around the island.” 
PoNSELLE’s “Eye OPENER” 

The next morning everyone was up bright and early. 
\s “am eye opener” Miss Ponselle usually takes a before- 
breakfast dip in the none-too-warm lake, and then the morn- 
ing is devoted to a round or two of golf at the Stevens’ 
House. 

The first morning we played with her Miss Ponselle 
called our attention to her small caddy 

An Unusuat Cappy 

“He’s the son of a Brooklyn steel man, who has a beauti- 
ful place at Placid and the little chap caddies when he feels 
like it,” said the singer. “He tells me he wants to make 
enough this summer to buy his own clothes. That’s the 
proper way to bring up a child, especially when there’s 
money in the family, don’t you ~~ k? 

James Austin Parks, the little chap in question, is one of 
the most interested caddies we have ever seen. He has never 
lost a ball for Miss Ponselle and is a close observer of all 
her shots. That particular day a heavy rain —_ stopped 
all playing about the fifth hole and the party was obliged to 
hurry to the rather drenched motor boat. In the home- 
going group also was Austin Parks, the caddy, who had 
accepted an invitation to lunch 

Here comes the amusing part of this story. After Austin 
had tired of fishing without any luck, although he and Miss 
Ponselle had dug for the worms as bait, he joined the writer 
on the porch just outside the studio where Rosa Ponselle 
was working on some duets from Norma with a Russian 
singer, also a pupil of Romano Romani. 


Cappy COMMENTS 

“What show is Miss Rosa rehearsing?” was his quick in- 
quiry 

“Not a show, Austin, but an opera—Norma. Have you 
ever been to the Metropolitan?” 

“Nope, but my mother and dad have.” 

“Well, Norma—the opera Miss Ponselle is singing now 
will be given next winter at the Metropolitan for the first 
time in many years and Miss Ponselle will sing the lead.” 


yes twinkled, then came this; “Gee, that’s funny. 


heard the opera before it is given, haven’t I? 
was in the midst of the big and difficult duet that 
lunteered—and very sensibly: “The Russian 
hasn’t she. So has Miss Rosa, but 
as more of the thrill in her voice, don’t 
s, he chirped up: “I guess the louder 
oney you can make?” 

“yn dee from the studio still later, 
admirer how he had liked the opera. 
ful, I guess, but you certainly can sing.” 
like to come and hear Norma next sea- 

asked with an amused smile. 

1 


his red heac 


singer in surprise 


‘because I have heard you sing 

WITH ROSA PONSELLE AT 

see the whole opera, hear the LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
: ; ostumes?” persisted Rosa Pon- In pictures I, 2 and 3 the singer ts 
—— a seen getting ready to drive off, in 
equally persistent, “I guess I wouldn't. action, and looking where the ball 
youth ! landed, “nearly on the green.” The 
Hates INTERVIEWS caddy, incidentally, is James Austin 
f Parkes, ten-year-old son of a Brook- 
lyn steel man, who is starting early 
to be independent by caddying in his 
spare time. (4) A friendly rival for 
golf honors is Romano Romani, vocal 
vee a i ; teacher and coach of Miss Ponselle, 

\MMA PoNSELLE TALKS ego he lik 1 

< vl who claims he likes golf almost well 
can refrain from speaking about such a ' - enough to devote all his time to it, 
talented daughter as Rosa? So Mrs. Ponselle told us that she but he doesn’t dare. (5) No, Miss 
herself had come to this country when she was a little over Ponselle isn’t going to add Madame 
Sfteen and had married shortly afterwards. When Rosa Butterfly to her repertory; the camera 
was two years old she used to stand by the window and run caught her in an snconventionel pose, 
her stubby little fingers over the sill as though over a key- and (6) in still another. (7) Starting 
board. At that time the Ponselles could not afford a piano. off in her speed boat, and (8) Edith 
Several years later, the mother, whose starved musical Prilek, secretary and companion on 
ambition, no doubt, was inherited by all her children, urged tour to Rosa Ponselle. Miss Prilek’s 
her husband to buy a piano. When Rosa was eight she ‘ | chief recreation is rowing, which she 
began to study piano. So did Carmela Ponselle—both with ee she j q considers fine for losing weight and 

Anna Ryan, who did much for these girls in their youth and torrets keeping in physical trim. 


the next day that we tried to get a little 
ger for an interview. Again the same old 
dith Prilek. She knows all about me. I 

But Edith was busy with her correspond- 
ut Mamma Ponselle 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Ann Arbor, Mich.—Ann Arbor’s summer musical sea- 
son closed August 3 with two concerts provided by the 
University School of Music. In the afternoon an interesting 
program was given by the summer sessions orchestra, con- 
ducted by David Mattern, guest instructor. The concert 
was in the nature of a final recitation, but was open to the 
general public and greatly enjoyed by a large gathering of 
musically inclined listeners. Besides the orchestral numbers, 
the program included a Mozart trio played by Helen Lull, 
violinist; Lawrence Goodspeed, cellist, and H. R. Evans, 
pianist; violin solos by Beth Hamilton, and a trombone solo 
by Leonard Falcone. The accompanists were William 
Dreever and H. R. Evans. 

In the evening, Marian Struble Freeman, violinist, and 
Mable Ross Rhead, pianist, joined forces in presenting an 
interesting program in Hill Auditorium. F. 

Belgrade, Me.—Whitefield Lait, New York Baritone, 
gave a well attended benefit concert at the Union Church, 
Belgrade Lakes. He was assisted by Cora Lane Roberts of 
the Gloria Trumpeters of New York; Elizabeth Gurney 
Beeman, reader, also of New York, and Florence DeNapoli 
of Boston. The concert was repeated with equal success at 
Oakland. L. N. F 

Camden, Me.—About $1,000 was netted from the con- 
cert given at the opera house here for the benefit of the 
Camden Community Hospital. The artists were Elsa Alsen, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Frank Bibb, voice teacher 
at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. The house was 
well filled and the townspeople were gratefully appreciative. 

t. F. 
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Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Lancaster, Pa—Franklin and Marshall College is hav- 
ing two of the principal college songs printed for the stu- 
dents. Thornton W. Allen, of New York, official publisher 
for a great many of the American colleges, is in charge of 
the work. as 

Nashville, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 

Raleigh, N. C.—T. W. Allen, New York music pub- 
lisher, is soon to issue the North Carolina State College 
songs in printed form. The music will be ready for distribu- 
tion when the college opens. 

Ravinia, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Saco, Me.—Ruth E. Thomas, of Camden, superintend- 
ent of music in the public schools of Saco last year, has been 
reelected for her second year. She has served as supervisor 
of music in Camden schools for two years and of Rockland 
schools for one year. ae 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33. W.42”St. New York City 
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Telephone—Atlantic 3062 














Vienna Opera’s Production Superb, Says Dr. 
Stoddard 

Dr. Le Roy R. Stoddard, a renowned plastic surgeon, and 
incidentally, the husband of Alice Nielsen celebrated Ameri- 
can soprano, recently attended the first International meeting 
of Plastic Surgeons, held in Vienna. In an interesting letter 
to the North Westchester Times, the doctor gives his impres- 
sions of the Austrian capital, now poor in material things 
but still rich in tradition and artistic outlook. 

On the subject of opera in Vienna, Dr. Stoddard has the 
following to say: 

“The state opera house, where opera is given every night, 
occupies a whole city block, though not large (it seats only 
1100), much of the space given up to broad approaches. 
Nothing is cramped or crowded in Vienna. 








of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows: — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


“The productions are superbly put on, the scenery and 
costumes far superior to the regular Metropolitan produc- 
tion, and the artist, too, superior, except in one or two in- 
stances. I pay twelve shillings for a seat in the fourteenth 
row of the orchestra; that is about $1.68. The Austrian 
currency has been stabilized, and they give for one of our 
dollars seven shillings and five grochens. 

“The opera starts at seven-thirty, and if you are not in 
your seat at the opening strains of the overture, you wait 
until the first act is over before being seated. And they 
start on the minute of advertised time. The longer operas,— 
Aida, for instance—begin at seven. Then one is always 
out of the theater at ten o'clock, to enjoy the coffee houses 
and the ever present sidewalk cafes, which form so much a 
part of European continental life. 

“Night before last I heard Rigoletto in German. Of 
course, all the operas are sung in German. I have, in times 
past, heard much criticism of this—that it reflected the ego, 
the German complex, etc., but to me now, it seems the 
natural thing. After all, it is an all-German cast singing to 
practically an all-German audience. I imagine that if we 
had an all-American cast singing opera, and if we ever get 
an American director, and especially if we had several hun- 
dred years of priceless music prestige behind us, we too, 
would sing our opera in English.” 7 


Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils Give Recitals 
Two recitals were given recently by pupils of Ethel 
Glenn Hier, teacher and composer of Roselle, N. J., and 
Alice Nichols, assistant to Miss Hier. The work displayed 
by juniors and advanced students was of a very creditable 
nature. Those showing special ability in the first recital 
were Margaret Bigelow, Grace Kline, Florence Newham 
and Frieda Brandolini. A special feature of the second 
program was the Moszkowski Serenata played by Miriam 
Bigelow, Edith DuBois, Ruth Ward and Matilda Leh. 
Miss Hier is a composer of pieces for piano, voice and 
violin, and has written a short play entitled The Boyhood 
and Youth of Edward MacDowell, which has been pro- 
duced with success. 


Levenson Vacationing and Composing 


Boris Levenson is spending the summer at Brighton Beach, 
N. Y., where he is combining pleasure with work on the 
new compositions which he will present at his New York 
concert next spring. This concert will be a gala affair, 
as it will be in the nature of a celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of “Mr. Levenson’s musical activities. 
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Busu Conservatory YEAR Book 

Cuicaco.—The twenty-sixth annual year-book of Bush 
Conservatory has just been received at this office. The 
book, like all the documents that come from that well man- 
aged school of musical learning, is well gotten up. From 
this catalog, one is made conversant with the fact that the 
fall term opens on September 12 and that the registration 
will begin on September 8 and close on September 10, even 
though students can register at any time during the academic 
year. 

3ush Conservatory is a modern school of music, opera, 
dramatic art, expression, stage craft, play directing, dancing 
and languages, “based upon the highest ideals of artistic ac- 
complishments.” The institution was founded in 1902 by 
William Lincoln Bush. Ity first president was Kenneth M. 
Bradley, who for twenty-four years managed the school. 
Mr. Bradley is now president of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and Allied Arts. Edgar Nelson, who 
served as vice-president for ten years prior to his selection 
as president of Bush, remains at the head of the institution. 
Mr. Schwenker has been re-elected secretary and manager, 
and Edgar A. Brazelton is the vice- poeeitent. 

The faculty of Bush is a strong one; headed as it is by 
Edgar Nelson and Edgar Brazelton. it boasts of such pian- 
ists and instructors as Ella Spravka, Elsie Alexander, Harold 
Von Mickwitz, Mme. Julie Rive-King and many others. 
In the voice department one notices with pleasure that 
Arthur Middleton, one of America’s foremost singers, will 
now be available for lessons during the entire season at 
3ush Conservatory. Other distinguished teachers in the 
same department are Poul Bai, Mae Graves Atkins, Helen 
Fouts Cahoon, Alice Phillips, Herbert Miller, Frederica 
Gerhardt Downing, Emerson Abernethy, William Phillips, 
Mme. Justine Wegener. In the violin department one notes 
the names of Richard Czerwonky and Rowland Leach. In 
the vocal coaching, repertory and oratorio department, 
students will have opportunity to register with Arthur 
Middleton, Edgar Nelson, and others. The opera depart- 
ment is in the hands of Nelli Gardini. In the organ depart- 
ment one will find the name of Arthur Dunham and several 
other well known organists. The Orchestral School of the 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra is directed by 
Richard Czerwonky, and the assistant conductor is Rowland 
Leach. The Junior Orchestra is conducted by Ebba Sund- 
strom. Teachers of orchestral instruments are members of 
orchestras playing in Chicago. The Harmony, Counter- 
point and Composition department is very strong and one 
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notices the names of several distinguished composers and 
pedagogues. Dramatic Art, Expression, Stage Craft and 
Play Directing are headed by Elias Day. A page is given 
over to scholarships and student assistance. A page is also 
given to Samuel E. Moist, patron of the Bush Conservatory 
Orchestral School. Thanks to Mr. Moist’s liberal contribu- 
tion to and interest in the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra, that organization has been recognized as one of 
the important factors in its present development. The Bush 
Conservatory Orchestra training school tuition is free. The 
curriculum of the orchestra school provides for the train- 
ing of beginners, or those lacking in orchestral experience, in 
the weekly rehearsals of the Junior Orchestra of fifty 
players, directed by Ebba Sundstrom. If the student is 
sufficiently advanced, he is given a chair in the Symphony 
Orchestra of seventy members, under the direction of Mr. 
Czerwonky, the weekly rehearsals of which prepare for 
the public concerts announced for the season. 

A special catalog is issued for the Bush Conservatory 
dormitories, of which Emmy Ohl is the Dean of Women. 
The school of dancing is headed by Harriet Lundgren, and 
a special catalog has also been issued for that department. 

Students and others desirous of securing the twenty-sixth 
annual year book of the Bush Conservatory are advised to 
communicate with M. C. Schwenker at 839 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Last or DurNo REcITALS 

The sixth and last recital of the fine series given by Jean- 

nette Durno in connection with her summer class for teach- 
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ers and pianists, was presented last Friday evening by 
Dorothy Wright, the gifted young Michigan pianist, who 
has been twice winner in her state in the National Federa- 
tion of Music Club contests. Miss Wright demonstrated 
the possession of real talent for public performance. The 
Beethoven op. 53, and the same composer’s G major con- 
certo were brilliant or serious as the mood required—and 
always well-balanced and dignified. In direct contrast to 
these classiss was the modern group containing Griffes’ 
Fountain of the Aqua Paola, Whithorne’s Pell Street and 
the Dohnanyi F minor Capriccio—all of which were played 
with much style and color. 

Jeannette Duro wilf take a much needed rest during the 
month of August and early September, returning to her 
studio on September 12. , 

Boza OuMIROFF IN EvuROPE 

Boza Oumiroff, distinguished baritone and voice instruc- 
tor, has been in Europe since June 27, coaching several of 
his former pupils in Paris and Baden-Baden, where he will 
remain for several weeks. Mr. Oumiroff will return to 
Chicago the end of September and will reopen his studios 
in the Fine Arts Building on October 1 

ELLA SPRAVKA TO WISCONSIN 

Ella Spravka, pianist and teacher, left this week for 
Northern Wisconsin, where she will spend a month after a 
heavy summer term at the Bush Conservatory. Mme. 
Spravka will not be back in Chicago until the end of Sep- 
tember when she will resume her teaching at the Bush, where 
she is one of the busiest teachers. Rene Devries. 





GOLDMAN BAND COMPLETES TENTH SEASON OF CONCERTS 


Unusual Gifts Presented to Edwin Franko Goldman 


August 12 and 13 marked the close of the tenth season 
of concerts by the Goldman Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor, On Friday evening the final program was given 
on the Mall in Central Park before what was estimated to 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


be the largest audience of the season and on Saturday evening 
another huge audience gathered on the campus of New 
York University to enjoy the music and to pay tribute to the 
genial bandleader and his sterling organization. 

Mr. Goldman has worked indefatigably to make the band 
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in Appreciation of His Efforts as Leader of the Band 


the success it has become, and in accomplishing this result 
his versatility has held him in good stead. His marches are 
among the most popular of the selections played by the 
band, and in addition to his accomplishments as a composer 
he has won wide recognition as teacher, executive and 
musician. Mr. Goldman began his career as a cornetist, 
playing with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra for ten years, 
after which he devoted his time to teaching. It was his 
ambition, however, to organize a band which would present 
music composed for the symphony orchestra, and that this 
ambition has been realized is evident from the fact that his 
band now is referred to as “a symphony orchestra in brass.” 

It was in 1918 that the first concerts were given by the 
band on the Green at Columbia University, and so successful 
was the attempt that Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim made a con- 
tribution of $1,000 for the second season. Others gradually 
became interested in the possibilities of the band, and its 
success grew apace. After five seasons on the Green the 
concerts were transferred to the Mall in 1923, and in 1925 
the programs were given at New York University. During 
1926-27 the concerts have been divided between the Mall 
and the campus of New York University. 

It is of interest to note that during the entire ten seasons 
of these concerts one of the familiar figures to be seen has 
been Mrs. Selma Goldman, the mother of the bandleader, 
who, despite the fact that she celebrated her seventy-fourth 
birthday last Monday, still is energetic and thoroughly enjoys 
the programs—she seldom misses a concert—as well as 
mingling with her innumerable friends. Mrs. Goldman be 
fore her marriage was Selma Franko, and was well known 
both as pianist and violinist. 

SEVENTY Concerts GIvEN THIs SEASON 

During the season just closed of ten weeks, which began 
on June 6, seventy concerts were given to an average nightly 
attendance of anywhere from 15,000 to 25,000, but on some 
occasions the audience numbered as many as 30,000 or 40,000. 
The Goldman Band has played to approximately 2,000,000 
people this season, not to mention the millions throughout the 
country who have listened to the programs over the radio. 
Mr. Goldman believes that this year the band has played to 
twice as many people as in any previous season. 

The programs presented were made up of music of the 
classic and modern composers, 114 being represented, and 
practically every evening was devoted to some special type 
of music. 

Many Honors ConFErRRED ON Mr. 

During the ten years since Mr. Goldman organized the 
band he has had many honors conferred upon him, both by 
the city and by his many admirers. At the final concert on 
the Mall last Friday evening tribute again was paid him. 
William B. Roulstone, president of the Central Park Asso- 
ciation, expressed to Mr. Goldman and his band the great 
appreciation of the people of New York for these concerts. 

“Mr. Goldman,” said Mr. Roulstone, “has won the affec- 
tion, respect and good-will not only of our great city but 
all over this nation. . The Central Park Association feels 
that the concerts given in Central Park are the best concerts 
that are given in any park, and this public has a right to 
feel proud that the standard that Mr. Goldman has set for 
public music in public places is the highest that has ever 
been set by any bandleader.” 

Mr. Roulstone’s statement that Sir Thomas Lipton de- 
clared that he has heard all the great bands and that this 
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is the greatest of them all brought forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mr. Roulstone then presented the conductor with 
a bronze desk set, which he said he hoped the conductor 
would put on his business desk so that each day he might 
see a visible mark of appreciation of the public of New 
York. 

An Unusvuat Girt 

But that was not all Mr. Roulstone had to say. There 
was an unusual gift yet to be presented, a picture of the 
bandleader engraved in gold. “Gold to a Goldman,” said Mr. 
Roulstone. “But the greatest gold about this man is his 
heart. The reason I say that he has a heart of gold. is be- 
cause he runs these concerts not for profit but because he 
loves his fellow-men, and he loves the children for whom 
we all live and work, and there are in this audience now 
more than five thousand children. Hf you know affything 
about his writings or his speeches--and he can make a good 
speech-—you ‘will know that the purpose -underlying all of 
his work is not only to conduct these concerts, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry 
Guggenheim pay for, but because he wants to develop in 
the people of New York and in their children a love for 
music—he wants harmony in the hearts of all of us. And 
now, Mr. Conductor, I have the honor as well as the joy 
of giving you this portrait of yourself done in gold. There 
are ‘only “three others similar to it, one of President Coolidge, 
one of the late President Harding and one of Lindbergh. 
It is very fitting that these three should be joined by you 
to make a quartet. This picture is the gift of these men, 
the band,” he concluded with a motion toward the band. 

Mr. GotpMAN RESPONDS 

In accepting the gifts, which included also a huge basket 
of flowers, Mr. Goldman stated that most of the members 
of the band have been with him from the start and that he 
himself is very pgoud of the fact that he has not missed 
a single concert in the entire ten seasons. After praising 
the musicians highly for their interest and faithful and 
idealistic work for the band, Mr. Goldman said that winter 
concerts as well as summer concerts might,soon be brought 
about. He then spoke of the hard struggle which the band 
had before the concerts were underwritten, and concluded 
his remarks by stating that “This is the biggest audience 
we have had, and we have had nothing but big ones. We have 
worked very hard to try to please you. I think personally 
that we have improved. I still think there is room for im- 
provement, and I hope that as the years go on you will find 
the band a better band and me a better leader.” 

Mr. Goldman then thanked Henry Heidelberg, 
been manager of the band since its organization, for his 
cooperation. He also had a word of commendation’ for 
Mayor Walker and for Dixie Hines, who has been publicity 
representative since the beginning of the concerts. After 
praising Del Staigers as “the greatest cornetist in ‘the world 
today,” Mr. Goldman presented him with a gold cornet, on 
which he later played several solos. 

At the conclusion. of the program the audience rose, thus 
signifying ‘its thanks to the Guggenheims for their magnifi- 
cent gift of these concerts to.the city of New York. 

At the closing concert on Saturday evening at New York 
University addresses were scheduled to be made by Chan- 
cellor Ellsworth Brown and others. 

Banp Now at ATLANTIC City 

The Band is now giving a season of concerts in 
City, the first program being scheduled for August. 14. 
engagement will be concluded on September 3. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Recital 


A program of rather unusual content was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Rogers recently at the residence of Mrs. 
John E. Berwind at Bridgehampton, L. L., for the benefit of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Club of New2¥ork. Mr. Rogers 
opened the recital with a group of songs, simple and classic 
in nature, followed later by a number of songs by modern 
composers. All of these were interpreted with the masterful 
touch so well known to Mr. Rogers’ work. Mrs. Rogers 
presented a group of original monologues which were of 
interest together with one entitled How the Fairies Came to 
Ireland, and another, The Passion of Our Brother the Poilu. 
Bruno Huhn furnished excellent accompaniments at the 
piano. 


The King’s Henchman to Go on Tour 


An American production with an all-American cast is a 
bit unusual, but such is the case with The King’s Hench- 
man, the Taylor-Millay opera, which will tour the United 
States this season under the direction of Jacques Samos- 
soud. The recent addition of Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, adds to the interest, for 
although he is of Spanish parentage, he was born in San 
Antonio, Texas. This production will carry a double cast 
for the principal roles and in certain instances will carry 
three alternates for a part. Members of the company are now 
being temporarily released before returning later to New 
York for special appearances with the Metropolitan. The 
transcontinental tour will open in Washington the latter 
part of October and will include the principal cities of the 
country extending over a period of thirty weeks. 


Two Additional Conductors for N. Y. 
Symphony 

Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the New York 
Symphony Society, has announced that in addition to Walter 
Damrosch, Fritz Busch and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the orches- 
tra will be conducted during the coming season by Maurice 
Ravel, the distinguished French composer, and Fernandez 
Arbos, formerly concert master of the Boston Symphony, 
and at present conductor of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra. 

M. Ravel will present a number of his own works, in- 
cluding a new sonata for violin and piano. Senor Arbos 
takes the place of Clemens Kraus of Frankfort, Germany, 
who has been unable to arrange for a furlough from his 
official position as conductor in the German city. 


Zerffii to Teach in Boston and New York 


William A. C. Zerffi, well known vocal teacher, who will 
teach this winter at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, will spend half of the week in Boston and the re- 
mainder of the time in New York as usual. 
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VERONA’S OPEN AIR OPERA SEASON A GREAT SUCCESS 


Reconstruction Improves Orchestral Acoustics—Fine Performance—New Operas Ordered 


VERoNA.—Verona’s great amphitheater, or arena, as it is 
better known, is one of the largest of the old Roman remains 
in Italy, and is with justice regarded as the pride of the 
city together with Monte Baldo and the impetuous waters 
of the beautiful river Adige. Notwithstanding the twenty 
centuries or more which have passed over it, it is by no 
river, but rather an imposing monument of inde- 
structible solidity, well preserved and capable of holding 
many thousands of spectators. Its acoustics, especially for 
the human voice, are perfect, and it therefore lends itself 
better than any of the other ancient theaters to musical open 
air performances 

At the end of 1913, thanks to the initiative of Giovanni 
Zenatello, who the career of a celebrated 
tenor with that of an organizer and Maecenas, the theater 
was made ready for productions on a grand scale. The 
works chosen were naturally of a heroic character as the 
type best harmonizing with the surroundings. 

The first of these operas to be performed was Aida and 
it was followed by Parsifal and Rossini’s Mosé. Less in 
keeping with the ancient character of the theater, however, 
were Andrea Chénier and Il Piccolo Marat. So this. year 
there has been a return to classic opera in the heroic style, 
and the season opened with La Vestala. 

A Nover Sonority Box 

So vast is this amphitheater that, although voices sound 
well in it, a modern orchestra, and especially the strings, 
has not sufficient carrying power. In order to increase the 
resonance, a sort of huge box has been erected. It consists 
of a great excavation underneath the stage and a wooden 
in front on which the orchestra is seated. 
PERFORMERS 


means a 
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chose to close 


structure 
Two THOUSAND 
The stage, which has also been completely rebuilt, is enor- 
mous and occupies one-third of the ancient plateau. An idea 
may be formed of the size of this structure by the fact that 
two thousand people take part in the performances, includ- 
ing conductors, soloists, orchestra, chorus, ballet, supers and 
mechanics 
Spontoni’s opera, at the opening performance of the sea- 
son (July 19), as well as at subsequent repetitions, was 
accorded a magnificent success by a mammoth audience gath- 
ered not only from Verona but also from other cities, notably 
Venice and Milan. The triumphal procession of the first 
act with its jesters, its dancers and its gladiatorial combats 
was admirable, while Sandra Ratti, the sixteen-year-old dan- 
cer, revealed unusual grace and elegance in the capacity of 
prima ballerina 
The leading roles were sung by a tenor whose name, ap- 
propriately enough, was Verona, the sopranos Zawask and 


Amerighi Rutili, the baritone Inghilleri and the bass Righetti. 
Antonio Guarnieri conducted. La Vestale was followed by 
performances of Aida and the fifth and ninth symphonies of 
3eethoven, which will be reported in another letter. 
New ComMPETITION FoR COMPOSERS 

Much speculation has been aroused by a new type of musi- 
cal competition which is about to be launched in Verona, 
the object of which is to enrich the repertory of operas 
suitable for performance at the amphitheater. Musicians 
will be invited to submit operas composed according to a 
prescribed style. The requirements are (a) the absence of 
interiors, (b) a subject which is easily understood, (c) a 
simple plot and short text, (d) plenty of melody and unab- 
struse harmonies, (e) an abundance of choruses, processions, 
dances, colors and lights, and (f) a happy ending. In other 
words, what is wanted is a grand spectacle, thoroughly popu- 
lar in character. The result of this impending competition 
is sure to be interesting. Bs Bs 


Tennessee S. M. T. A. Holds Convention 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Tennessee State Music Teachers’ 
Association met in annual convention at Nashville, with 
Annie Grace O'Callaghan, president of the association, in the 
chair. The Tennessee Music Teachers’ Association is the 
music section of the State Educational Association and held 
its meeting in conjunction with that organization, the general 
sessions of which were held at the War Memorial Building. 
The music departmental meetings were held at the Hotel 
Hermitage. 

The mornings were devoted to the disposal of routine 
business and discussions of local music questions, one of 
which was a recommendation to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for the giving of high school credit for private music 
study. 

The afternoons were given over to State Music Contests. 
One was the Finals of the State Music Memory Contest in 
which were fifty contestants from various towns of the state. 
Other contests were a Girls’ Ensemble Singing Contest, a 
Boys’ Quartet Contest and a Violin Ensemble Contest. 

The music teachers furnished the music for the evening 
programs of the state educational meeting, these being held 
in the auditorium of the War Memorial Building. The first 
evening the music program was by an All-State Chorus, 
composed of two hundred boys and girls from the high 
schools over the state. This chorus was directed by John 
B. Dodge, supervisor Public School Music, Clarksville. The 
second evening the music was a program by an All-State 
Band of seventy pieces, representing the school bands of 
the state and directed by L. C. Pryor of Jasper. The third 
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“In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
above all tone-building, he is for me the best living 
concert singer.” 
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—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany 
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Mr. Graveure will devote a Jgnited amount of time to the singing instruction 
advanced students. Only a very select number can be accommodated. 
Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure or divided between Mr. 
Graveure and Mr. Alexander Kisselburg, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 
teacher in New York City. Or continuous study may be had with Mr. Kissel- 
burg with periodical supervision by Mr. Graveure. 
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program was by an All-State Orchestra of one hundred and 
seventy-five boys and girls selected from schools and private 
teachers from practically every section of the state. The 
orchestra was directed by I. Milton Cook, supervisor of 
Public School Music, Nashville. 

At the final business meeting it was voted to organize a 
piano section and to feature among other activities piano 
contests. This was followed by the election of officers as 
follows: President, Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Centreville, Tenn. ; 
vice-president and chairman of vocal music, E. May Saund- 
ers, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; vice-president and chairman of 
instrumental music, I. Milton Cook, Nashville, Tenn.; vice- 
president and chairman of music appreciation, Bertha Emery, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; corresponding secretary, Margaret 
Wright, Johnson City, Tenn.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
James Nollner, Hartsville, Tenn., and treasurer, Mrs. R. F. 
Boddie, Gallatin, Tenn. A. A. 


Robert Pollak Writes of His Pupils’ Activities 

Robert Pollak, violinist and teacher, has been conducting 
a master class in Vienna, and the accomplishments and per- 
sonnel of his class are replete with the old school atmosphere 
which seems left nowadays only in those books which came 
before 1914. Mr. Pollak says: “Among my recent pupils 
is Gunther Kurz, age fifteen, who has brilliant gifts as 
soloist. He hopes to be able to raise money enough to travel 
to San Francisco, in order to continue his studies,—alas no 
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ROBERT POLLAK 


easy task for a young Austrian of today! Another pupil, 
Hilda Rings, has just given the first performance of Wel- 
leba’s new violin concerto, especially written for her. Yario 
Esrahi, from Palestine, has just been appointed professor 
of the New Conservatory in Tel-Aviv. Another, named 
Vadim Borrissowsky, from Moscow, is appearing with his 
famous quartet at the great Frankfort Music Festival. 
Nicolas Berzowsky, already well known in New York, who 
studied with me during those years of famine and distress, 
1917 to 1919, in Russia, is working hard at a new composi- 
tion during his stay in Paris. His sextet, so well received in 
Washington last fall, is to be played by the Ora Arte Quartet 
in Paris and Amsterdam next season. From my prodigy 
pupil, Brounslav Gimpel, I have excellent news. He is tour- 
ing South America with great triumphs. 

“During my stay in Vienna I had the pleasure of witness- 
ing the first performance of one of three one-act plays 
which I had written several years ago. The play was most 
flatteringly received. 

“T had planned going into the mountains after the comple- 
tion of the summer course, but the day before my proposed 
journey I was startled by the sound of heavy firing below 
my windows. I remembered my experiences in Russia dur- 
ing the revolution in 1917 and crept with some caution to 
the window. A street fight was in full swing, and continued 
through the night. Railway, trams, post, telegraphs, tele- 
phone stopped working, and it was not until four days later 
that : was able to proceed to Kitzbuhel, a beautiful spot in 
Tyrol.” 


Keough-Killin School in New Hands 


Bernice Frost, pianist, and Kathryn Owens, violinist, have 
taken over the school formerly known as the Keough-Killin 
School of Music, New York City. Mildred Kelley is in 
charge of the voice department and William Arth has been 
added to the piano faculty. 
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PARIS SEASON COMES TO AN END 


Organ Recital Where Joan of Arc Worshipped—“Slowed Up” Piano Playing—Clarence Chamberlain Attends Concert 


Paris.—Paris is now dead to the world, musically speak- 
ing. Everybody who can afford to do so has hied to the 
mountains or the seaside, and those who are compelled to 
remain in the city keep out of sight as much as possible. 
But Paris at present is at its very best and is full of 
visitors. 

Marcel Dupré, the well known organist, came to this little 
town of Sévres where I live, just outside the southwestern 
boundary of Paris, and gave a recital on the newly recon- 
structed organ in the ancient church. Several American 
visitors were attracted to Sévres by the Dupré recital, 
among them, A. Cyril Graham, the composer of The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin. The organist did all that was humanly 
possible in the way of fine playing on such a small organ. 
No more need be said about his skill. The church itself 
deserves a passing mention, however, as it was founded in 
675, and during its long history of more than twelve cen- 
turies, has sheltered many famous worshippers and visitors, 
including Joan of Arc, five hundred years ago. At the other 
end of Sévres, beside the Seine, is the world ‘famous porce- 
lain factory. Near the church is a grocery kept by a man 
named Biron. This name went into England with the Nor- 
mans, and in the course of some seven centuries became 
famous as Byron. A few doors farther up the same street 
was a living rosebush in the window with blue roses—-real 
turauoise blue roses! Balzac lived for a time in Sévres. 
Robin’s studio is across the valley, and the home of Corot’s 
parents is on the hill near by. 

Beethoven’s new monument in the Bois de Vincennes was 
unveiled and revealed to the Parisian public on July 23rd, 
exactly nine days after my photograph of it. of June 28, 
was published in the Mustcat Courter of July 14. T hap- 
nened to snap it half an hour after the workmen had set 
it un, and before the veils were hung around it. The Presi- 
dent of the republic lent the weieht of his official importance 
to the occasion, and Gustave Charpentier, of Louise fame, 
conducted the musical services. 

PIANISTS FILMED 

Exactly one year ago this month of July, the Polish pianist 
Louta Nouenberg told me of her system for discovering the 
movements of a pianist’s hands and fingers by studying the 
films in slackened movement. My article in the Musica 
Courier was the first ever published on Louta Nouen)erg's 


THE OLD CHURCH AT SEVRES, 
near Paris, founded in the year 675. Joan of Are wor- 
shipped in it five centuries ago when it was 700 years old. 
Marcel Dupré gave a recital on the new organ in July, 1927. 
(Photographed for the Musicat Courter by Clarence iLucas) 


system. It has frequently been quoted over here when other 
teachers of the piano have laid claim to priority in this sys- 
tem. The development of the system and its growth are 
proved by the supporters the method has. A few days ago 
I was invited to a private performance in a well known 
cinema theater here in Paris, and I saw several Chopin 
studies played in dumb pantomime, both at full speed, and 
in slackened movement, by Alfred Cortot, Robert Cassadesus, 
Nicolas Orloff, Arthur Rubinstein, Vladamir Horowitz, 
Lucas Moreno, Wanda Landowska, Winnifred Christie- 
Moor. The originator of the system, Louta Nouenberg, is 
soon to make a lecture tour in Hungary, Austria, Germany, 


and France. She also intends to visit the United States in 
the near future—probably in 1928. 

I attended a very long-and varied concert in the large 
Champs Elysées Theater recently, which was given, ostensi- 
bly, to raise funds for a me American theater in 
Paris. There is a permanent English theater here, why not 
also an American? 

The longest and most spectac ular number of the program 
was a series of dances by Loie Fuller’s dancers—call them 
Terpsichorean artists—who posed and moved and tripped it 
appropriately to the accompaniment of orchestral music, 
colored lights, and shadows. 

The César Franck Choir, conducted by Gustin Wright, 
sang several numbers admirably, and the aviator Clarence 
Chamberlain was given a rousing reception when he entered 
about ten o’clock. 

Music By DE PACHMANN JUNIOR 

Evelyn Hagara’s original sketch, Destiny, with new and 
strikingly dramatic music of the real theatrical kind, was 
exceedingly well received. The music was composed by 
Lionel de Pachmann, who is worthily keeping the name of 
his illustrious father before the musical public. a 


The Progressive Series Summer Normal Class 


(1927) 


The Progressive Series Summer Normal Class (1927) was 
held at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Gottfried 
Galston, master pianist and pedagogue of Berlin, gave some 
of his admirable lectures and taught for the first time at 
these normal classes, which this year had an attendance of 
over 180. The following subjects were taught: Practise 





teaching, Normal work in . class presentation, Text ‘Jessons 
of the Intermediate Grade, Harmony, Observation, Studio 
Administration, The Cultural Course, Interpretation, Public 
School Music and Chorus. Mr. Galston, a Viennese by 
birth, studied with Prof. Schenner at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory and later with Leschetizky with whom he remained 
for five years. He also studied theory, counterpoint and 
composition under Reinecke and Jadassohn in Leipsic, where 
he made his debut in 1900. He has toured all through Ger 
many, Austria, Russia, New Zealand, Spain, France, England 
and Australia. During the season of 1912-13 he toured this 
country from coast to coast. In 1904 he became associated 
with the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, which position he 
relinquished in 1907 owing to the heavy demands on his time 
by his concert tours. It was also in that year that he first 
gave his famous Cycle Concerts, devoted to great masters, 
which placed him in the foremost rank of modern pianists 
These concerts covered a period of six years. 
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Today, August 18, 


OF KINGS IN FIFTH MONTH 
Cecil B. De Mille’s King of Kings 
enters the fifth month of its prosperous run at the Gaiety 
Theater, the same week-end likewise marking its 250th con- 
secutive performance. The Biblical epic is also in the full 
tide of at the new Chinese Theater, Los Angeles, 
averaging more than $25,000 weekly 
18 premiere, has set new records for West 
runs 
TOPSY AND EVA 

Theater, is the first picture 
the charming Duncan have ever made, and we 
must say that it is a disappointment. Vivian has nothing 
to do as Little Eva, but she looks the part and is as angelic 
as can be. Rosetta as Topsy has the meaty role and pro- 
voked many a laugh But much of what she does is 
ludicrous and absolutely silly—even for the amusement of 
the tiny tots. Gibson Gowland’s mustache and whip seemed 
to constitute a looking Simon Legree. The balance 
of the cast was just there—nothing more. The musical 
accompaniment was adequate, Adolphe Dumont conducting. 

Prior to the picture, Vivian Duncan made her appearance 
on the plained that her sister was suffering 
from a cold and could not appear in their act, but instead 
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she presented several singers and dancers who had taken 
part in the pro 
shown at 


were average, and so 


Paramount picture when it 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater. The dancers 
were the voices, but the naturalness 
»f Miss Duncan herself made up for a lot. 
THE MARK STRAND 
laughed heartily as he remarked 
never removed the coat hanger from 
you see De Mille’s favorite at the 
Mark Strand this week in The Fighting Eagle you will 
see that the wit, amateur though he was, has a touch of 
nalism in his salty observation. La Rocque is 

quite puffed up about his performance, and the part is one 
of those deliciously puffy parts, which the scenario depart- 
ment of P. D. C. worked overtime to find. The Fighting 
Eagle fights Emperor and for France, and has 
such a good time talking about it, and patting his own coat 
hangered shoulders about it. Phyllis Haver fights secretly 
for her Emperor and saves La Rocque openly. And there 
you have it—a wedding, onc Donald Crisp di- 
rected the film 

Puccini's La 
and directed by Alois 
period scene, in keeping 
Mr. Plunkett, was effectively 
| 1 Mile. Klemova 
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stood up of their own accord, 


on paper would stand up and dott their 
for this week's gual gue. It is perfect! Here 
corner of a French wine shop “over there” 

Robinson, who never seems to share the 
hould—filled with soldiers, sailors, mar- 
ines, girls, and women. It is the carefully worked out move- 
ment of the oups which puzzles. The stage is alive, and 
though tl ger may sing off to the left, the movement 
interfere It must be a secret, but 
effective. There are popular war 
songs, eccentric duets—and then the perfect finish- 
ing touch. A tableaux of marines marching on high 
toward the audience, carrying their own standard and the 
American flag fluttering in a high wind. That these three 
men were loaned by the Marine Corps makes it all the 
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is cast for the week’s “feature,” What 
everyone knows by this time is Laurence 
stage and screen, prompted 
even if he was able to see 
business. Victor McLaglen 
wears well and those who are acquainted 
with Edmund Lowe will be surprised to see his lips saying 
very bright orang: wares, especially if they remember him 
in The Fool! Well, he’s much more interesting here. The 
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“atmosphere” 
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Stallings’ contribution to the 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 


vived at the Metropolitan. The orchestra. gave it a fine 
reading, and the audience seemed greatly to appreciate the 
beauty of the work and gave the conductor and his men a 
warm demonstration of approval. Following, this came Jane 
Overton, that clever little dancer who has charmed us before, 
in Pizzicato’ Bluette. That Night in Araby (Snyder) was 
beautifully sung by Sylvia Miller and William Robyn, assisted 
by the Capitol Ensemble, while the Misses Eaton, Beverly, 
Merriweather and Martin danced to the tuneful music sung. 
A Capitol program is never complete without the weekly 
news reel and also the ballet, which is certain to be original 
and refreshing. Spring and Autumn was the name of the 
offering last week and participating in it were Mme. Dag- 
—_ and John Triesault and Serge Leslie, the Chester Hale 
Girls and the ballet corps, with the silver voiced Caroline 
Andrews, a Capitol favorite, giving a lovely interpretation 
of Lo, Here the Gentle Lark, and The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, the finale. Adam and Evil was the picture and a very 
amusing one for the Metro-Goldwyn score. Lew Cody was 
well cast and did clever work, while Aileen Pringle as his 
wife, accomplished what little she had to do with telling 
effect. 

That patrons of the Capitol Theater appreciate good music 
is evident from the very close attention which is given at 
each performance to the selection played by the orchestra, 
under the direction of David Mendoza. This week Iwanoff 
Ippolitoff’s Caucasian Sketches is presented, and the restful 
atmosphere of the theater, together with the lighting effects, 
aid in making the musicianly performance by the men a 
throughly enjoyable one. The program which surrounds 
the feature picture is especially elaborate. Medrano and 
Donna, popular exponents of the dances of the Argentine, 
do several numbers with the skill and abandon which have 
become traditional in Spanish dancing. Richard Hale, bari- 
tone, sings expressively Frier’s Ay-Ay-Ay, following which 
the ballet, appropriately costumed, does a tango. Medrano 
and Donna conclude this portion of the program—which is 
entitled Spanish Rhythms—with Danzon, and well merit the 
enthusiastic applause given them. Following the interesting 
Capitol News, comes Folies de Danse, which enlists the ser- 
vices of John Triesault, Mile. Dagnova, Serge Leslie, Norma 
Maxine, the capitol ballet and the Chester Hale Girls. The 
settings for this are brilliant, and it is apparent that much 
time and attention have been given to making the grouping 
of the various participants effective, and the final tableaux 
is unusually striking. It is interesting to note that one of 
the settings and dances in the feature picture has been repro- 
duced in Folies de Danse, and the spontaneous applause which 
greeted the first performance last Saturday was proof that 
it had been well done. The feature picture is After Mid- 
night, an original story by Monta Bell, who also directs the 
film. 


PARAMOUNT 


One of the best programs presented at the Paramount 
Theater is given this week. Ben Black is still conducting 
the Paramount Stage Orchestra, and a mighty good job he 
makes of it. Such clever orchestrations as Sailing On, a 
rhythmic adaptation of the main theme of Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, are seldom to be heard. And the stage 
attractions are particularly entertaining this week, featuring 
such banjo artists as the Thompson Sisters, and Morgan 
and Stone; Virginia Johnson, vocal artist; Kay Normand 
and White and Manning, dancers. The finale Banjpatens, 
is cleverly staged by Jack Partington. Jesse Crawford i 
always delightful to listen to, especially in such numbers as 
Dancing Tambourine, which he features this week in his 
organ concert. 

The picture, Adolphe Menjou’s latest, is called Service for 
Ladies, and is a charming comedy with just enough pathos 
to make it convincing. Menjou plays the part of the famous 
head-waiter of a prominent Parisian hotel, Kathryn Carver 
is the leading lady, the daughter of a wealthy American,— 
Robert Foster—and Lawrence Grant is well cast in the role 
of King Boris. There is an entertaining story built around 
Menjou, of course, and beautiful Alpine scenes of toboggans 
and ice carnivals. And, to contradict the traditional neatness 
and meticulousness of Mr. Menjou, there is one scene in 
which the hero is actually mussed up, dishevelled, one 
might say, when he hastily disembarks from a train. It is 
pleasing to note that the programs at the Paramount Theater 
are certainly maintaining the high standard set at its opening 
performance, both as regards the screen and musical attrac- 
tions 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 





Over 313,408 people have witnessed Emil Jannings in The 
Way of All Flesh at the Rialto within six weeks. 

The Vocafilm version of Babe Comes Home, starring the 
famous home-run king, which did not have a very favorable 
premier, will soon be shown again. 

Claude Millard, the artist; in association with John Wenger, 
will direct the art activities at the Colony Theater, which, 
under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld is scheduled to open 
about Labor Day. 


Arthur Hammerstein's new theater at Broadway and 53rd 


street will open its doors for the first time on October 17 
with the Golden Dawn, starring Louise Hunter, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The Shuberts will shortly produce a musical version of 
Arizona, score by Sigmund Romberg. 

Receipts of the Roxy Theater are 
$2,000,000 mark. 

Sunrise, the first American made picture of F. W. Murnau, 
will have its premier sometime in September. It’s a Fox 
production. 

It does not seem possible that it was little more than a 
year ago that New York was introduced for the first time 
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to the Vitaphone, which is so popular now. Incidentally, the 
latest stars to record for it are Sara and Nelli Kouns, “the 
mirror voiced sopranos.” 

Eddie Foy celebrated his seventy-first birthday recently at 
the Palace, where the comedian was appearing in The Fallen 
Star. He is closing his fifty-seventh year on the stage. 

Dolores Costello in-Old San Francisco has passed the 
100th performance—and new Warner productions will be 
announced soon. 

Despite the new films that come and go, 
Kings continues to hold its own at the Gaiety. 


The King of 


Pietro Aria ac at Columbia University 


Pietro Aria, the Italian violinist, was heard August 4, 
a concert at Columbia University given under the ae 
of the Summer School. He was enthusiz astically received by 
a large audience composed of post-graduate students from 
every section of the country and members of the faculty. 
The recital, it was general conceded, was one of the most 
notable of the musical events given during the summer 
session. : 

With his appearance at Columbia University, Mr. Aria 
launches his third concert season in America. He has just 
returned to this country, after having given recitals in Lon- 
don and Paris, to go on an extended tour which will take 
him to all of the leading cities. 

The program of the other evening was of unusual interest. 
Mr. Aria, it seems, chooses his programs with extreme 
care, lending to each a specific individuality. They are noted 
for their proportion and balance, and the Columbia Uni- 
versity offering was no exception to this rule. The num- 
bers included Vitalli’s Ciaccona; Mr. Aria’s favorite Con- 
certo, the Bruch G minor; a modern group, and the Havan- 
aise by Saint-Saens, all of which were rendered with un- 
usual musicianship and artistry. 

Mr. Aria recreates any composition he undertakes to 
interpret. In listening to him one forgets the technical 
element and even the medium employed. With the material 
of his art, he expresses a profound sentiment, which 
breathes something noble, something sublime. 

The secret of Mr. Aria’s art is found in the realm of 
creativity, that mysterious part of an individual that deter- 
mines the real artist. It is opulent yet restrained, striking, 
yet harmonious, vigorous yet mellow. : 


Kaltenborn Follows Goldman in Central Park 


Franz Kaltenborn, with his symphony orchestra of sixty, 
gave the first of a series of seventeen concerts in the 
Central Park Mall on August 13. The program, which 
contained ten numbers chosen from the classics and the 
higher type of light music, attracted a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr. Kaltenborn’s excellent musicianship 
and skill as an orchestral conductor were again in evidence 
in the first concert of his seventeenth season in Central 
Park. He has assembled about him a body of fine players, 
and an enjoyable, if brief, series of good music well per- 
formed is in store for the music lovers of all classes who 
frequent the park concerts. The Kaltenborn engagement 
will consist of concerts Monday, Wednesday. Friday. Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings until September 4, at 8:30 p. m. 
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LOUIS ECKSTEIN—CREATOR OF RAVINIA 


By Susan Shaffer Dibelka 
(Reprinted from The Woman Athletic, August, 1927) 


It stands alone among the 
It has its own ideals, its 


All the world knows Ravinia. 
greatest of artistic institutions. 
own policies, its own traditions. It is making a contribution 
to the cause of music that is of inestimable value. Its 
patrons flock to it from the four corners of the earth, and 
they come as pilgrims to a shrine. Everything in connection 
with it is done quietly and without pretense, but the results 
achieved are sufficient to fill with wonder those who know 
and understand what. it means to assemble season after sea- 
son, a galaxy of the world’s greatest opera stars and to 
present them in an extensive repertory of operatic master- 
pieces. 

It is an open secret that one man—Louis Eckstein—is 
responsible for it all, yet concerning this man the public 
at large knows very little. 

It was my privilege to go to Mr. Eckstein’s office on the 
nineteenth floor of the North American Building to obtair 
material for a “personality sketch” for this magazine. Be- 
fore making this call I had chatted with a friend who has 
occasion to know him well. 

“I'm willing to wager,” said the friend, “you'll get nothing 
from him except Ravinia. He lives, breathes and sleeps 
Ravinia: and it is utterly impossible for him to conceive of 
there being anything abut him personally to interest the 
public, other than his connection with opera on the North 
Shore.” 

All of which proved to be true. 

Mr. Eckstein is not interested in talking about Louis 
Eckstein. He ventures to offer nothing at all to those who 
look for a short cut to success in the pages of the country’s 
magazines. He will talk very engagingly and in a delight- 
fully objective manner of himself in connection with 
Ravinia. But he has nothing whatever to say about the 
person who has made it possible for Chicago to boast of 
having the summer capitol of the music world on its very 
door-step. 

As soon as it was obvious that there would be no details 
to add to America’s famous classic, data on the office-boy- 
to-president theme from Mr. Eckstein, I ventured a few 
questions about Ravinia. 

“How do you account for the fact that Ravinia is always 
so extremely gratifying to the public, that there are so few 
disappointments to the patrons?” | asked. 

“Probably because I give Ravinia the same attention | 
bestow on my business,” he replied. 

“I deal with the artists myself. They know they must 
answer to me alone and not to a group of persons such as 
a board of directors. I always try to talk to them as men 
and women first, and as artists second. I have had the usual 
experiences with artistic temperaments. I never try to talk 
to an artist when he is excited. I wait until he calms down, 
and then we get more accomplished.” 

“Does Ravinia absorb all your time, 
will grant it?” was my next question. 

“More than that,” he answered with a laugh. “I some- 
times think that if anyone could possibly work one hundred 
and twenty per cent. of the time, I could claim that distinc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Eckstein, as had been intimated, is not the kind of 
director who sits at the head of the table once a given period, 
and conducts the directors’ meeting. He is on the job, as 
far as Ravinia is concerned, day and night. He attends the 
opera every evening during the season, and every Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday afternoons. He is there enjoying the 
music and seeing that everything goes right. No sooner is 
one season finished than he is working on plans for the 
coming year. During the winter when no one else is think- 
ing about Ravinia, Mr. Eckstein is going on trips to New 
York to hear and see prospective talent for his next season. 

“What is the principal thing that influenced you to bring 
Ravinia into being and that has inspired you to go on in this 
work year after year?” I asked. 

Mr. Eckstein smiled again, and answered in that extremely 
quiet, yet distinct voice, which I could easily visualize as 
calming and soothing to an excited artist. 

‘The fact is,” he said, “I have a strong belief that man- 
kind must, in order to function properly, get those joys of 
life which come through cultural activity. The most in- 
spiring of the cultural activities, I believe, is music, and of 
music, opera, as it is a combination of all the arts. The 
American people like the drama of opera. That is why we 
choose artists for Ravinia who can act as well as sing. 

I saw it was quite useless to make Mr. Eckstein think or 
talk about himself as a public benefactor. Direct answers 
to personal questions on these subjects seemed to trail off 
into nothingness, or to die out entirely before an enthusiastic 
discussion of Ravinia and the relationship of opera to human 
happiness. 

Because of his failure to seek the public eye and attention, 
Mr. Eckstein has the reputation of being a very modest 
person. This modesty is not a pose; neither i is it an attitude 

adopted in the interest of efficiency. It is genuine and the 
result of his complete abandon to and absorption with a 
great creative effort—the direction of a great artistic institu- 
tion through which Chicago and the Chicago district enjoy 
a full season of major grand opera every year. People who 
are capable of complete absorption in a great task are always 


or as much as you 


modest. When you stop to think of it, real producers— 
those who are guided by a superb idealism and whose own 
altruism gives any creative undertaking its proper place in 
the sun—are always modest. There is something about 
setting the stage for other performers, the daily contact with 
people of genius, that has a tendency to keep the producer’s 
feet on the ground. 

Mr. Eckstein has the distinction of being one of the few 
men in public life who have never had a picture taken nor 
ever made a speech. There is no picture of Mr. Eckstein 
available for the press ; there never has been one. There 
may be one some time in the future, for he has promised to 
sit for a portrait next winter, in Chicago or New York. 
The only time in his life that he ever made a speech was last 
September on the occasion of the visit of Mr. Otto Kahn, 
international patron of the arts. On the great occasion of 
Mr. Kahn's visit to Ravinia, Mr. Eckstein said fifteen words 
introducing his distinguished guest to the audience. His only 
public speech in a life-time. 

To me there is something heart-warming about this man 
with his passion for music, who refuses to be a hero to the 
American public, who finds time to give himself as well as 
his time and his money to a cause of world-wide benefit. 
Because of his failure to seek the spot-light his task is 
somewhat heavier. And yet there is something artistically 
perfect in the fact that he is working silently and practically 
alone. To those of us who are able, because of Louis Eck- 
stein, to thrill to the vibration of melodious voices in that 








JULIETTE WIHL 


“- pianist d of | qualities of technique and 
perception.” —Daily Telegraph = 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.”— 
New York Herald (Paris). 














exquisite eindiiai setting, Louis Eckstein, quiet, unassum- 
ing, lost in the audience, is the serenader—the genius who 
stands unseen and unrecognized in the darkness, his violin 
throbbing under his bow, his face to the stars! 


KATHRYNE ROSS INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 13) 
Mr. Duval later and say that there were not three women 
in Europe, who could sing that part as I had sung it (the 
role of Eleanora, in La Forza del Destino). Another incident 
that stands out in my memory happened at Cosenza where I 
had opened the season with Aida and had had a big night. 
The third time it was billed the artist who had sung it the 
second time was given the name role as I was to follow on 
the next night with Trovatore. When the announcement was 
made about two-thirds of the town arose in remonstration 
saying that unless I sang it they would ask for the return of 
their tickets and this in spite of the fact that the other so- 
prano had done very fine work. There was nothing else to 
do but sing it, and needless to say I was accorded wild 
enthusiasm with a serata d’onore following.” 
LEAVING For ITALY AGAIN 

Miss Ross stated that she had been very happy to make this 
little trip to America to renew acquaintances, and is plan- 
ning to sail again for Italy this month. She will remain in 
Italy all season and is already looking forward to singing in 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan and Venice. Before leaving, 
the artist again impressed on us how much she owed to Mr. 
Duval to his interest and associations and to his knowledge 
of the people of Italy. 


Winners in Goldman Band Contest 


There were 1,927 contestants in the recent music memory 
contest held on the Mall in Central Park by the Goldman 
Band under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. This 
was the largest number which had competed since the in- 
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auguration of this annual event five years ago and two had 
perfect scores. The winners for this season were as fol 
lows: First prize—Albert E. Koonz and T. E. Oberdorfer ; 
second prize—Max Erstling, Fanny Green; third prize 
Herbert S. Hartman and Arnold Weiss. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Mrs. D. Windler and Joseph Wind. 





MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Cat.—Shavitch’s final program proved a 
delightful one, containing not only several novelties, but 
also a number of Bowl favorites. The popular military 
march, Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, opened the program 
and filled the Bowl with its crash of melody. The tone 
poem, The Island of the Ceibos, by Fabini, received its first 
performance on the Pacific Coast. It proved-an interesting 
study of tropical bird notes, but in comparison with the 
preceding number the orchestration seemed a little imma- 
ture. The beloved Strauss’ Blue Danube was received with 
the usual acclaim. Debussy’s Fetes from Three Nocturnes 
was also enthusiastically received as well as the overture t: 
Mignon by Thomas, which closed the first half of the pro- 
gram. Sibelius’ Symphonic, tone poem opened the second 
half, followed by the Norroena Suite by Siguard Fredrick- 
sen, a member of the cellist section of the orchestra, which 
the late-Walter Henry Rothwell thought well enough of to 
place on three programs during his last season. It is a 
four part composition in which many folk melodies appear, 
skillfully orchestrated. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s Cortege of the 
Sardar from Caucasian Sketches, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (first time in the Bowl) and 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav completed the program. 

The next concert brought to the Bowl the noted French 
conductor, Pierre Monteux, presenting one of the finest pro- 
grams of the year. The opening number was Weber’s over- 
ture to Euryanthe, followed by Dopper’s Ciaconna Gotica, 
which was heard for the first time on the Pacific Coast. It 
was a pleasing composition, and at times rose to remarkable 
beauty. The highlight of the -evening was Monteux’s 
interpretation s the popular Choreographic Poem for 
Orchestra, La Valse, by Ravel. The four Grieg 
were extremely attractive and also met with a 
reception. Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier closed a delight 
ful program, which established Monteux in the favor of 
the Bow! habitues. Thursday night the program opened 
with Wagner’s overture to The Flying Dutchman 
for which he received a storm of applause. The symphony 
of the evening was Chausson’s B flat major, op. 20. This 
is in three parts. While it is not as great a symphony as 
many of those presented, it was melodically very beautiful, 
and added to the charm of the Bowl setting. Debus sSy's 
Iberia received a brilliant rendition, as did also Till Eulen 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks, by Strauss, which closed the pro- 
gram. On Friday night Monteux divided the honors with 
Dan Gridley, tenor, who won the contest for a Bowl pre- 
sentation given to local artists every year. His appearance 
was decidedly a triumph. Gridley, a pupil of Will Reese, 
is the possessor of a fine physique and a pleasing pe rsonality. 
He has a tenor voice of sympathetic quality, which he 
with great intelligence. The slight explosiveness of his 
terminal phrases was the only marring element of his sing 
ing—prohably due to a misconception of the acoustics of the 
shell. He proved that he is true stellar material, and thor- 
oughly justified his selection was. The orchestra supported 
him with skill. Monteux’s engagement ended Saturday night 
with a delightful popular concert. Opening with the over- 
ture to Le Roi d’Y by Lalo, a highly dramatic composition 
the program continued with the familiar Sylvia ballet suite, 
with its dash and elegant orchestration, drawing hearty and 
prolonged piaudits. The program closed with Chabrier’s 
Fete Polonaise. This was its first performance in Los 
Angeles and it won the audience with its brilliancy, color 
and tunefulness. The most interesting number of the even 
ing musically was Charpentier’s Suite, Impressions of Italy 
which was played for the first time at the Bowl. It is a 
vivid and colorful group of Italian folk songs and serenades 
and skillfully orchestrated. . Emil Ferir played the viola solo 
The Bowl was filled with a large and appreciative audience 
which. called Monteux to the front after the concert and 
cheered him roundly. B. I 


Helene Denizon With Fokine Ballet at Stadium 

Helene Denizon, of the Fokine Ballet, which is 
at the Lewisohn Stadium on August 18, 19 and 20, 
trained only by that well known dancer. She has appeared 
at the National Opera House in Havana; Cuba, and has 
also made three tours of the United States, being featured 
in two of these by John Murray Anderson. 
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Tamaki Miura in Prospect Plains, N. J. 


Tamaki Miura is spending the summer at her little cottage 
at Prospect Plains, N. J., where she is studying and learning 
the new Italian text of Franchetti’s opera, Namiko San. 
Feeding her chickens, instructing her parrot, and romping 
with her little dog, Jiggs, are labors of love during her 
moments of relaxation. 
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A glee club sometimes is more gleeful than its 
audience. 
—s ; 
\ new international air has been created—the hum 
of the aeroplane motor. 


a o 


The reason so many vocal students fail so quickly 
is because they study so quickly. 


Popular composers who fasten their lack of talent 
to the tunes of the classicists, are the fungi of music. 
Toscanini, 
Tet- 


Mussolini, 
Caruso, Puccini, 


dictators : 
Campanini, 


Famous Italian 
Ricordi, Sonzogno, 
razzini. 


The possible maximum world population, with 
every inch of ground cultivated, Professor 
Penck, of Holland, would be eight billions. The 
popular music’publishers are rubbing their hands and 
licking their chops in expectant glee. “How popular 
some of the popular songs will be,” they seem to be 
thinking out loud. 


Says 


: ¢ 
Associated Glee Clubs of America find “con- 
vincing proof that the spirit of song is stirring in this 
country” in the remarkable response of poets and 
composers to the announcement, six months ago, of 
two prize competitions, the details of which appear 
on another page of this issue. Hundreds of poems 
and many musical compositions have been submitted 
to date, and as the contests are open until next De- 
cember the Association regards its project as a com- 
plete success. 
: ¢ 
The fact that Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, scored a signal success 
this summer as conductor of a special series of con- 
certs at La Scala, Milan, is not surprising to those 
who are familiar with his work in this country. The 
glowing encomiums of the Italian press are no more 
than commensurate with the achievements of an 
artist who has fully developed the lavish gifts of 
nature by serious study and introspection, and a de- 
votion and enthusiasm for his chosen line of en 


Why have the New York concert artists and 
teachers no club house of their own? 








deavor which cannot fail to result in complete mas- 
tery. We do not need the foreign press to tell us 
how fortunate we are to have among us men of Mr. 
Reiner’s stamp. 

settee Se, 

Wagner's dictum that Beethoven’s quartets and 
sonatas are for intimate communion, and his over- 
tures and symphonies for public performance, will 
find general acceptance as time goes on, even though 
many of the musicians have not yet realized the dis- 
tinction. Especially the later Beethoven sonatas and 
quartets reflect the most intimate musical moods, 
and something of their depth and potency must of 
necessity become dissipated in the arbitrariness and 
rigidity of a public presentation. 


—--  — —- 


It seems that the Russian soviet government has 
no use for artists without political convictions, and 
accordingly has decided to confiscate a farm which 
had been placed at the disposal of Chaliapin in recog- 
nition of his artistic services. The Soviets refuse to 
trifle any longer with “non-political artists,” and re- 
quire that artists declare themselves as either for 
or against the existing government. There is no in- 
dication as to what would happen to one who might 
have the temerity to come out as an anti. 


——-— ¢ -— 


Franz Kaltenborn, who started a series of con- 
certs with his symphony orchestra on August 13, in 
the Central Park Mall, has been identified with mu- 
nicipal concerts as conductor for the past seventeen 
years. Mr. Kaltenborn conducted the first concert 
in the new band stand in the park on September 29, 
1923. The band stand was a gift to the city by Mr. 
Elkan Naumburg, who was for a great number of 
years one of New York’s most prominent music lov- 
ing citizens; Mr. Naumburg’s life-long devotion to 
the art, and his helpfulness to musicians and stu- 
dents, did much to foster the cause of music in the 
old pioneer days. 


A 
Sa 


Arnold Volpe, who is conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Stadium (August 17, 18 and 19) for 
a series of performances by Michel Fokine, Madame 
Fokine and their American Ballet, is, in a sense, the 
father of the Stadium concerts. He conducted the 
entire first season of 1917 and the second season was 
also under his directorship. Mr. Volpe is at present 
head of the violin department of the University of 
Miami, and is organizing the Greater Miami Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which expects to commence its 
activities in the famous winter resort next winter. 
Last October he conducted a gala performance at 
the Metropolitan, given in honor of Queen Marie 
of Rumania. 

With the aid of a microphone of extreme sensitive- 
ness, Professor Koellicker has discovered that the 
fish in the North Sea sing. He characterizes their 
song as “a buzzing sound which is not devoid of har- 
mony and gayety.” It is possible, though improbable, 
that the finny inhabitants of other waters than those 
of Germany are also musically inclined. The idea 
suggests itself that an illuminated glass tank con- 
taining sub-aquatic singers specially selected for their 
excellence of voice and carefully drilled in solo and 
ensemble selections, would make a novel and interest- 
ing vaudeville act. Fleas have been trained to do 
remarkable stunts; and who can say that a fish is 
not as intelligent as a flea? 

——_—_—o-——— 


The development of the Elman fortune seems to 
have suffered a severe setback in the loss of some 
$225,000 occasioned by ill-advised investments in real 
estate mortgages. It is hard to believe that the 
thrifty violinist, aided, as he always has been, by the 
wise counsel of his astute father, Saul, should have 
allowed himself to be cajoled into withdrawing such 
a sum from a safe and conservatively profitable cache 
to place it in the hands of manipulators who promised 
returns of from eighteen to twenty per cent. Taking 
the reports of the catastrople at their face, we can 
only say, “we told you so.” The Musicat Courter 
has ofttimes warned musicians to beware of the 
allurements held out by the artists of high finance, 
and to consider, before embarking on financial enter- 
prises, how many millions of notes they had to play 
or sing in order to acquire their thousands. The 
maxim, “Shoemaker, stick to your last,” is one of 
many wise old adages, which, however trite they may 
have become, have in the march of centuries lost none 
of their truth. 
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“TEACHING BOYS TO DO AS 
WELL AS TO KNOW” 


This is the caption of an article which ap- 
peared not long ago in the Dearborn Independ- 
ent. It was followed with a description of the 
Henry Ford Trade School “where knowledge is 
put to work.” It is quoted because it applies so 
well to music—so much better to music than to 
anything else in the world. 


Because, in music, we have upon us a crowd 
of canting “appreciationists” whose teachings 
are thoroughly and utterly harmful. Their 
foundation principle is “to know but not to do.” 
They teach just exactly the opposite of what 
Henry Ford finds good. He wants people to do 
as well as know. These “appreciationists” want 
people to “learn to listen.” They remind one 
of the crowd that gathers in the street or any- 
where to watch the other man work. 


Well, watching the other man work, or learn- 
ing a lot of book knowledge without being able 
to apply any of it, or learning to listen, are just 
the easiest and foolishest things in this wide 
world to do—and just absolutely the most utterly 
useless. 


Not that we have anything against the “just 
listeners” who make up our musical audiences, 
and always must make up our musical audiences. 
They are all right, and the more they enjoy 
music the better for themselves and also for 
music. 


No! It is the false preaching of these “appre- 
ciation prophets” that we find so thoroughly 
harmful, because they are trying to make people 
believe that knowledge may be a partial sub- 
stitute for practice—that mere knowledge may 
have some value. 


Mere knowledge has no value. The people 
who are selling or giving away mere knowledge 
in music are selling or giving away false goods, 
false gods, gold bricks, and are retarding our 
whole progress in music in this country. 

If we are ever to get ahead musically we must 
have lots and lots of musical amateurs who are 
trained—a little trained at least—and trained, 
not merely to know but to do. To play or sing 
a little tune from notes is worth all the simple 
knowing in the world, and it is important that 
people should realize it. 


This reminds one of a case of program notes. 
Program notes for a certain series of symphony 
concerts were being made by a first rate musi- 
cian, a member of the orchestra. He found it 
hard to talk about themes without giving the 
themes, so he decided to have the themes in- 
cluded in the notes. He decided this in his own 
mind, and then took it to the committee. The 
committee listened—and seemed doubtful. Ex- 
planations followed, and someone finally put a 
question. “How many of the audience do you 
suppose could read those themes?” the program 
note maker was asked. “Why,” said he, “I 
should think a good many.” “Well,” said the 
questioner, “suppose we put it to the nine mem- 
bers of this committee. How many of us could 
get anything out of those printed themes?” 
There was one—just one—affirmative reply. 

And yet, many members of the audience were 
confirmed and inveterate attenders of apprecia- 
tion lectures and all that sort of thing, which was 
fashionable in that town at that time—and very 
profitable to the lecturers on appreciation. 

In other words, very few of the members of 
the audiences of the symphony concerts got any- 
thing out of the program notes except that which 
was purely biographical, historical or anecdotal. 
The musical part of the program notes was all 
a closed book to them. 

Now there is no earthly reason why a mere 
listener at a concert or an opera should know 
anything about themes and developments. The 
listeners in the Old World for the most part 
have no such knowledge, yet they make far 
better listeners than Americans. Program notes 
such as we have are almost unknown in Europe. 
Nobody bothers about how they listen or why 
they listen. They just listen, just as any man 
on the street will pause to listen to a passing 
band. They howl for joy when they like a 
thing; they hiss when they do not like a thing. 
They are great listeners. 

Let Americans, too, become great listeners 
by simply using their own taste, letting their feel- 
ings have full sway! Our approach toward 
this ultimate goal is being retarded by those who 
want to teach us to know but not to do. 


Augus 
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SOME PARIS PERSONALS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, July 30.—Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Gabriel 
have sailed for New York. They spent several 
months in Germany, in literary labor and listening to 
music, and report that they enjoyed both pursuits. 

a 

Some of the musical misinformation which Paris 
papers publish about America is nothing less than 
mirth-provoking. For instance, one of them, com- 
menting on the financial difficulties of the Chicago 
Orchestra, and its controversy with the Musicians’ 
Union, says, among other things: “Backers of the 
orchestra agteed to meet the demand for increased 
pay if the size of the orchestra was reduced to even 
up the weekly payroll. This would have eliminated 
the ‘dummy’ players frequently found in union bands 
and orchestras—mcn who hold an instrument but do 
not play.” 

nRre 

Apropos, the Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald has two items: one, that Helen Wainwright, the 
swimmer, is seeking divorce from her husband; and 
the other, that Eva Tanguay, vaudeville star, has 
married her pianist. The Herald adds: “Miss Wain- 
wright is tired of her joke marriage to a Texas or- 
ganist.”” Evidently pianists are to be taken more 
seriously. 

ure 

Our projected visit to some of the 
festivals has been abandoned in favor of César 
Saerchinger, the MusicaL Courter representative 
from London, who is passing through Paris, en route 
to the gladsome tonal doings in the Fatherland. Mr. 
Saerchinger’s critical and descriptive abilities are 
well known to readers of this paper, and they may 
look forward expectantly to his pen budgets from 
wherever he elects to peregrinate. 

Rem e 

Richard Strauss’ completed new 
Silberne Schliissel (The Silver Key), to be premiered 
at the Budapest Opera next autumn, may employ 
the device in use for Le Cog d’Or, to have the vocal 
score sung by one group of artists, while another 
pantomimes and dances the action. Some other local 
novelties at the same opera house will be Das Wun- 
der der Heliane (The Miracle of Heliane) by E. W. 
Korngold ; Madonna Imperia, musical comedy (based 
on a Balzac tale) by Franco Alfano; Marouf, by 
Rabaud (heard several seasons ago in New York, 


German music 


“dance play,” Der 


“oratorio 
and 


at the Metropolitan) ; Oepidus Rex, an 
opera,” by Stravinsky; Verdi’s Don Carlos; 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, by Ravel. 
| 
Never shall it be dragged from us which of the 
prominent Paris musicians said: “There are no ex- 
ceptional talents among the American music students 
at Fontainebleau.” 
eRe 
Another well known local light remarked—under 
the seal of immunity as to his identity: “We’ve just 
erected a monument to Beethoven in Paris, and we 
have a street named after him, and also streets named 
after Weber, Mozart, and Meyerbeer. Why? There 
are no monuments in Berlin to French musicians, 
and no streets named after them there. And yet we 
French have been called chauvinistic. Peculiar, isn’t 
it?” 
eRe 
All rumors and announcements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Fritz Kreisler has no intention to 
play at any American moving picture house. Fur- 
thermore, the offer he received was $15,000 per week, 
and not $25,000 as the newspapers stated. 
| a 
Across the seas we were followed by the attached 
postcard ° 
July 7, 1927. 
Dear: Variations : 
Blame the following on the dizzy weather we are having: 
A tenor whose range was high B, 
Once actu’lly reached a high C. 
But truth must come out, 
His C was a shout, 
You see, he was stung by a bee. 
DyorInE, 
3altimore, Md. 
a 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein is living in Paris, where 
she may go into the managerial business. 
zee 
After hearing Converse’s Flivver 10,000,000, just 
before we left New York, we decided that the com- 
poser is stealing a ride on Honegger’s Pacific 231. 
eee 
Wasn’t it Mrs. Noble (née Minna Neuer) who 
said on one occasion that she got a cinder in her eye 
listening to a realistic performance of Honegger’s 
symphonic choo-choo piece ? LoL. 





HERBERT SPENCER ON MUSIC 

Few of our readers have the time, even if they had 
the courage, to tackle such unpromising volumes as 
Herbert Spencer’s thick and prosaic works. That is 
why we who make it our business to find something 
to write about have thought best to collect a few 
of this philosopher’s passages concerning music and 
bring them to the notice of our readers freed from 
their context about ethics, laws, reasons, and evolu- 
tion. 


The writer who gave the world the two expres- 


sions, “the survival of the fittest” and “working along 
the line of the least resistance,’ has long been 
acknowledged as one of England’s profoundest think- 
ers. But it is not so well known that Herbert Spencer 
had considerable experience in hearing good music. 
When he was a young man he was a friend of Sara 
Ann Cross, better known as “George Eliot.” He 
used to go with her frequently to concerts and operas 
when he was doing newspaper work and had extra 
tickets to spare. Whether this story is pure fiction 
or not is of no importance. The solid fact remains 
that Herbert Spencer wrote much about music and 
wrote intelligently about it as well. This is what he 
has to say to those who take no interest in music. It 
is to be found in The Study of Sociology, Chap. VI: 


You have, perhaps, in the course of your life, had some 
musical culture; and can recall the stages through which 
you have passed. In early days a symphony was a mystery; 
and you were somewhat puzzled to find others applauding it. 
An unfolding of musical faculty that went on slowly 
through succeeding years, brought some appreciation; and 
now these complex musical combinations which once gave 
you little or no pleasure give you more pleasure than any 
others. Remembering all this, you suspect that your indif- 
ference to certain still more involved musical combinations 
may arise from incapacity in you, and not from faults in 
them. See, on the other hand, what happens with one who 
has undergone no such series of changes—say, an old naval 
officer, whose life at sea kept him out of the way of con- 
certs and operas. You hear him occasionally confess, or 
rather boast, how much he enjoys the bagpipes. While the 
last cadences of a sonata which a young lady has just played 
are still in your ears he goes up to her and asks whether 
she can play Polly, Put the Kettle On, or Johnny Comes 
Marching Home, and then, when concerts are talked about 
at table, he seizes the occasion for expressing his dislike of 
classical music, and scarcely conceals his contempt for those 


who go to hear it. On contemplating his mental state, you 
see that along with absence of the ability to grasp complex 
musical combinations, there goes no consciousness of the 
absence—there is no suspicion that such complex combina- 
tions exist, and that other persons have faculties for appre- 
ciating them. 


These words of Spencer ought to bring comfort to 
many young musicians who are often disturbed by 
the insinuations of older and educated men, that 
music does not offer much scope for brains. Of 
course, many musicians are mentally light. So are 
many doctors, lawyers, clergymen, politicians. We 
by no means mean to say that to be musical is to be 
intellectual. We maintain, however, that a fine in- 
tellect can find in music an adequate medium of ex- 
pression. Spencer says, in his book on “Education :” 

The wide eyed gaze of the infant at surrounding objects 
is the first step in the series which ends in the discovery of 
unseen planets, the invention of calculating engines, the pro- 


duction of great paintings, or the composition of sympho- 
nies and operas. 


The musical student of Herbert Spencer’s work 
should read section 125 of The Law of Evolution 
in First Principles. There is much of interest and 
instruction in The Rhythm of Motion, which shows 
rhythm as a vast law that makes itself felt in the 
remotest part of the universe. 

The Origin and Function of Music is a valuable 
essay that must always hold an honorable place in 
the scanty literature of the philosophy of music. 
In the second half of the essay on The Philosophy of 
Style, the musician will find much to sharpen his 
faculties of self criticism. 

In Facts and Comments, Herbert Spencer’s last 
work, published less than two years before his death, 
are to be found many references to music. There 
are forty short essays in the book, and the names 
of five of them are: The Corruption of Music, The 
Origin of Music, Developed Music, Meyerbeer, 
Some Musical Heresies. 

The essay called The Purpose of Art has more to 
do with music than with any other art. 

In that essay he says: 


Musical critics often give applause to compositions as be- 
ing scientific—as being meritorious not in respect to the 
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emotions they arouse but as appealing to the cultured intel- 
ligence of the musician. I hold these to be perverted beliefs 
having their roots in the prevailing enormous error respect- 
ing the constitution of mind. When we come to the 
alleged higher meaning of music—to that instruction which a 
composer is assumed to utter and the listener to comprehend 
—we have yet a further interference with the true end. 


One might easily believe that the essay on Meyer- 
beer was written by a musical journalist, rather than 
by a philosopher and an apostle of evolution. How 
many men of scientific or literary bent could have 
written the following? 


An illustration of that rhythm of opinion commented upon 
some pages back is furnished by the reputation of Meyer- 
beer—once so great, now so small. At one time Liszt main- 
tained that he stood head and shoulders above the rest; “the 
rest,” no doubt meaning composers then living; while Heine 
wrote: “By this work (Les Huguenots) Meyerbeer has won, 
never again to lose, his citizenship in the eternal city of 
fine minds, in the Jerusalem of celestial art.” At present 
his name is scarcely heard. Les Huguenots is occasionally 
performed; but among those musically educated, I have 
found none who knew anything of his music, and some who 
hardly knew his name. There seems no escape from this 
violent action and reaction, and when men have been raised 
too high they must pay the penalty of falling too low. But 
the judicially minded may, in the way already indicated, dis- 
count prevailing opinions and form reasonable estimates. 
When one once so highly lauded comes to be neglected and 
spoken of contemptuously, we may be sure that the under- 
estimate errs as did the over-estimate, and from the passing 
phase of under-estimation may judge approximately where 
the true place lies. Thus judged, Meyerbeer should unques- 
tionably stand much higher than at present. 


This essay on Meyerbeer is so full of common 
sense that it might have been written by the MusicaL 
Courier staff. Modesty prompts us to add, how- 
ever, that with regard to such works as First Prin- 
ciples, The Principles of Biology, The Principles of 
Psychology, The Principles of Sociology, The Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, we think it best to let Herbert do 
them. 

But when Spencer comes back to music criticism 
we find that he and we are of one mind. 

Such sentences as the following are worthy of 
these columns; they are taken from the Corruption of 
Music: 


Three-fourths of musical audiences at the present day 
appreciate but little the musical ideas and feelings of the 
composer, or the effective rendering of them; but an extra- 
ordinary feat of vocalization, or a display of “marvelous 
gymnastics on the violin, brings a round of applause. . 
In this way performers, desiring less to render faithfully 
the meanings of the pieces they play than to exhibit their 
powers of execution, vitiate the music and the tastes of 
their hearers. The mischief originates in the per- 
former’s preoccupation with self, for this largely excludes 
occupation with the composer’s thoughts. The dominant 
feeling is not love of the music rendered, but desire for the 
applause which brilliant rendering will bring. . Nor 
is this all. There is a more widely diffused and less obtru- 
sive mischief. A dominant trait of brilliant musical execu- 
tion is rapidity. A saltarello or a tarantelle is easy enough, 
provided it be played slowly. The skill is shown in playing 
it with great speed; and teachers incite their pupils to 
achieve this great speed. The result is gradually to raise 
the standard of time, and the conception of what is the ap- 
propriate time is everywhere being changed in the direction 
of acceleration. This affects not pieces of display only but 
pieces of genuine music. 


It is impossible to quote all, and yet it seems 
equally impossible to omit so much. Perhaps we 
shall do well to end this article with a quotation 
from Some Musical Heresies, in which Herbert 
Spencer considers the future evolution of music: 


Among future changes some old forms of orchestral music 
may possibly lose their pre-eminence. It is said that the 
symphony was originally a suite de piéces—the pieces being 
dance music. Hence, considered as a work of art, the sym- 
phony has no natural coherence. Further, it seems that since 
in the choice of pieces to form the suite, the aim must have 
been variety, the successive pieces were selected not for their 
kinship, but for their absence of kinship. Of course a like 
remark applies to the sonata, in which, also, the absence 
of kinship is conspicuous: instance Beethoven’s op. 26, in 
which the funeral march stands in such strong contrast alike 
with the scherzo which precedes it and with the allegro which 
succeeds it. True artistic changes should be such as 
minister to natural changes of feeling, either emotional or 
sensational, such as might naturally arise from changes of 
mood. Arbitrary ones, however skilfully managed, negative 
that manifest coherence which a work of art should have. 


en 


CHEER UP! 

George Moore, the famous novelist, vents his 
spleen on our present age, and says that “there is no 
chance of an art revival until oil and coal have been 
exhausted.” With all its faults, however, this age 
has brought us the mechanical piano, the phono- 
graph, the radio, and in America, a largely increased 
number of symphony orchestras. All those mediums 
help to bring musical art closer to the masses of the 
people. And this oil and coal age has brought about 
a universal desire to treasure and preserve the great 
art of the past, as priceless jewel gems are treasured 
and preserved. Cheer up, George, all is not yet 
lost, even if your books are read less than they used 
to be—though you wrote the best musical novel in all 
literature. 
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MONTEUX RETURNS 


The ovation accorded Pierre Monteux at the con- 
clusion of his first appearance as leader of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts at the Stadium on August 10 was 
belated recognition of an artist whose gifts as a con- 
ductor have long been recognized by the musically 
discriminating. His appearance upon the platform 
was greeted by that polite applause with which 
\merican audiences are wont to greet distinguished 
visitors. But as the evening wore on and Mr. Mon- 
teux’s uncommon virtues as a conductor were re- 
vealed, the applause became more spontaneous and 
more sustained, swelling to an ovation in which 
cheers were mixed with hand-clapping after his in- 
spired interpretation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche- 
herazade. Of added significance were the tributes 
paid to the modest French leader by the critics of the 
metropolitan press next day. 

Never a conductor of the flashy kind, Mr. Mon- 
teux demonstrated long ago that his work speaks 
eloquently for him. When he first appeared among 
us it was as leader of the orchestra that furnished the 
highly effective musical background for Serge Diag- 
hileff’s unforgettable Ballet Russe some ten or 
twelve years ago. Then came a stay at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and his readings of French 
operas and of such scores as Rimsky’s Cog d’Or soon 
became the standard by which subsequent perform- 
ances were judged. Finally he was drafted by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for a term of five years, 
and the lofty musical standards that he maintained, 
together with the heroic work that he accomplished 
in the reconstitution of that famous organization 
after the havoc wrought by the war and by union 
strife, are affectionately remembered by the loyal 
following of the Boston Symphony in Boston and 
other cities. There followed engagements abroad, 
including his selection as conductor of the famous 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, dividing 
the year there with Willem Mengelberg. And in 
February of the coming season Mr. Monteux takes 
up Mr. Stokowski’s baton for a three months’ engage- 
ment as leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A credit to his art, Pierre Monteux makes for 
musical righteousness wherever he works. He proved 
during his leadership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra that he is a discerning musician of unfailing 
taste, that he is a conductor of signal abilities and that 
he is happily free from any taint of Chauvinism— 
indeed his programs have always been a model of 
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catholicity. The Musicat Courter welcomes him 
back to America as an artist who has contributed 
significantly to the musical progress of this country. 
ae eee 
ART OF ACCOMPANYING DIGNIFIED 
BY A GREAT ARTIST 

That Josef Hofmann’s directorship of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia should result in 
innovations in the curriculum of the school, and in 
the methods of teaching employed, is not surprising 
to those familiar with the inventive turn of mind pos- 
sessed by the celebrated pianist. 

If, as has frequently been said, musicians are gen- 
erally possessed of one-track minds, Mr. Hofmann 
is a noteworthy exception to the rule. Besides being 
widely read in philosophy and science, he is an in- 
ventor of no mean ability in the fields of electricity 
and mechanics. Among his inventions a revolving 
house and a pneumatic shock absorber for automo- 
biles have attracted much attention; the latter device 
was taken over several years ago by the Mack-Lauer 
Company, manufacturers of auto trucks. 

The establishment of a special course for accom- 
panists at the Curtis Institute is a new and valuable 
departure. The important and difficult art of accom- 
panying has very few worthy representatives, be- 
cause, as Mr. Hofmann says, “The accompanist too 
often has been a disappointed soloist who has been 
driven to make a living by other means. Neither his 
mental attitude towards his work nor his training fit 
him for this task.” 

The example set by the Curtis school should and 
probably will be followed by others, with the result 
that accompanying will come to be recognized as a 
worthy and worth while branch of musical study and 
activity. 


—>- 


NEWMAN ON AMERICAN MUSIC 

Ernest Newman, in the London Sunday Times, 
after taking his accustomed fling at jazz, writes as 
follows: 

“But surely out of all this welter of a new civiliza- 
tion will come, some day, a new music, as typical of 
the best there is in the country as the new American 
architecture, painting, and literature are. I hope | 
shall live to see it, for when the real thing comes it 
should be marvellous. The great composers of 
Europe have expressed in sound and civilization that 
expressed itself in other ways in the literature, the 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











There is one real musical optimist in London. He 
is Walter Wilson Cobbett, England’s foremost cham- 
ber music amateur, who celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day the other day. On that occasion he delivered 
himself of the following opinion : 


Che future of chamber music is more promising than ever 
in the history of music. I am afraid the reason for 
it is not very pleasing to contemplate. Orchestral concerts 
iave become through modern conditions enormously ex- 
Thus, instead of symphony concerts, concerts in 
miniature symphony known as the string quartet 
come, ind indeed already come, to some extent, 
into vogut Room: music has a great future if the world 
that the playing of chamber music makes for hap- 
It will as time goes on penetrate deeper and deeper 
intimate life of the middle classes, to become event- 
folk song, not of the peasant, but of the bourgeois. 
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This is excellent news, if true. Surely one must 
he eighty and as full of the w.k. milk of human kind- 
ness as Mr. Cobbett to take as cheery a view of the 
next yenerajyion 

* 

Compared to our youths of twenty, Mr. Cobbett 
“young.” After devoting a great part of 
his life to the encouragement of the noblest form of 
the noblest art—by playing, by paying others to play, 
and by giving prizes for the writing of new chamber 
music works—he has lately embarked upon the 
monumental task of editing an encyclopedia of cham- 
ber music, which promises to be as exhaustive and au- 
thoritative as it will be unique. Most men would 
shrink from such a task at forty-five. But then, most 
musical ‘scribes are “crusty” at that age because they 
do nothing but scribble—criticize and lugubrate. Not 
so Mr. Cobbett. Asked what his “‘secret’’ is he re- 
plied 


is indeed 


I can only reply that an absorbing interest in any form of 
art is a stimulus to the “will to live.” Though very old in 
-s, the effect upon my humble personality is that the 
seems to have passed me by. I 
would not have it otherwise. 
have had its savour to the 


msciousness of old age 
rhaps in dignity, but I 
finish tomorrow, life will 

* * * 
Vienna is still unique as a city of musical folks. 
It is perhaps the only city which has produced a 


police officer who writes string quartets. Not even 
the court and the prison rooms are safe from the 
Divine Muse, though even the D. M. cannot swerve 
the path of justice. All this was demonstrated again 
recently when a jolly Viennese citizen was tried for 
fraud. He was vocal from the time of his arrest to 
the time of his conviction, and his selections were 
always apt. Thus, when he was given the usual 
prisoners’ pea-soup he broke into the national hymn 
(‘““May God keep our Franz and Kaiser’). 

Whenever he heard the guard’s key rattle in his 
lock he would begin a German folk song: “Hark! 
What’s coming from without?” On being taken to 
the examining judge he would break out into “To 
wander is the miller’s joy,” and he apostrophized the 
judge himself with the vocal injunction, “Always be 
faithful, always honest.” The corridors resounded 
to his endless singing, and all disciplinary punishment 
was in vain. 

On the day of his first trial the inmates of the 
prison began to breathe more freely, but on his way 
through the corridor to the session-hall he sang the 
well-known song, “I’m walking as if in a dream, 
I’m walking on towards paradise.” Then he wel- 
comed the Court with Wolfram’s address from Tann- 
hauser, which he continued so that it was impossible 
to open the proceedings. In the end he was handed 
over to the doctors for examination into his state of 
mind. They, however, found him responsible for 
his actions. 

At the second trial, after his entrance song, “Al- 
ways jolly, gay, and spry,” which he was allowed to 
sing to the end, this hero of operetta condescended 
to answer questions. He admitted some frauds, but 
alleged that he had been hypnotized, whereupon the 
merry man was sentenced to one year. He bowed to 
the Court and delivered himself of the popular ditty, 
“Come on, into my bower.” 

ene 


Apropos of this musical gentleman, it is melan- 
choly to note a recent order of the London County 
Council according to which whistling and singing are 
forbidden to street car conductors while they “con- 
duct.” A most depressing order : every honest effort 
to brighten up London should be rewarded with a 
medal. C...5. 
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buildings, and the social life of their countries. If 
any American composer can express in sound what 
I felt in the few minutes in which | realized for the 
first time the beauty and the power of which the new 
American architecture is capable, he will add an- 
other to the world’s wonders.” 

For once, we agree with Mr. Newman. We only 
hope that some of our coming American composers 
will let their fancies wander, not trying to be Ameri- 
can, writing their own thoughts as they come, not 
borrowing from Indian or Negro sources, but just 
letting America naturally seep through their Ameri- 
can born consciousness. The average American looks 
and acts like an American without being aware of it. 
He certainly never thinks of trying to-look and act 
like an American. But, generally speaking, the 
American composer, when he gets at his desk, tries 
to be American, or else tries to be foreign, modeling 
his work on some foreign school. Naturally, his 
work looks like nothing less than American. 


BORN TOO SOON 

Musical history is replete with the names of play- 
ers and composers who, though popular and even 
famous in their day, are practically forgotten at the 
present time, except by musicians and compilers of 
musical lexicons. 

To millions of people who have heard, played, or 
whistled the celebrated Minuet in A, the name Boc- 
cherini would probably suggest an Italian cheese or 
wine. 

Luigi Boccherini, one of the most eminent and 
prolific of the earlier Italian composers, died in 1805 
in extreme poverty: During his lifetime he made 
successful concert tours as a cello virtuoso, and held 
a number of lucrative appointments under royal 
patronage. For a number of years he lived in 
Madrid as chamber virtuoso to the Infante Luis, and 
later to the King of Spain. Later he dedicated a 
composition to King Friedrich Wilhelm II of Prus- 
sia, in recognition of which he was made chamber 
composer and received a comfortable stipend until 
the death of the monarch about ten years later. 
After that Boccherini enjoyed the liberal patronage 
of Lucien Bonaparte. And yet, notwithstanding his 
success as a performer and his fame as a composer, 
the end of his days found him with barely a crust 
to eat. 

If he had possessed only a small measure of the 
business ability of our latter day composers of popu- 
lar music, or had had the cooperation of some power- 
ful publishing house and an astute concert impres- 
ario, Boccherini would probably have died a wealthy 
man. Aided by modern business methods and pub- 
licity the composer of a piece with the popular ap- 
peal of the Minuet in A would have no financial 
worries for the rest of his life. 


WHEN WAGNER WAS GRATEFUL 

Spohr and Wagner! Could any two musical poles 
be further apart than those represented by the com- 
poser of the Weihe der Tone and the builder of 
the Nibelungen tetralogy? And yet, when Richard 
Wagner was beginning to be called the “arch- 
enemy of music” it was Louis Spohr, of the old 
guard, who produced The Flying Dutchman at Cas- 
sel, and understood it! Wagner writes in his “Col- 
lected Works,” Vol. IV, p. 345: 

“The old master, Spohr, did not wait long before 
he produced my ‘Flying Dutchman’ in Cassel. He 
did it without any request on my part, but at the 
same time I was afraid that I could never quite fra- 
ternize with him, for I did not understand how my 
early tendencies could possibly harmonize with his 
own tastes. How astonished and joyfully surprised 
I was to receive a letter full of sympathy from the 
gray and reverent old master, who proved to be 
such a contrast to the rest of the cold and rude mod- 
ern music world. He explained his sympathy sim- 
ply by saying that he was glad to encounter a young 
artist who proved in everything he did that he took 
his art seriously! Spohr, the patriarch, remained 
the only German conductor who met my works with 
warm love, cultivated them to the best of his ability, 
and remained friendly and true to me under all sorts 
of circumstances.” 

This is one of the few occasions when Wagner 
showed himself grateful for a service rendered him. 
The Cassel performance of The Flying Dutchman 
took place in the spring of 1843, when Wagner 
was a director at the Royal Opera in Dresden. 

GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 

On August 13 the tenth season of the Goldman 
Band concerts came to a brilliant close at New 
York University. The season, which was divided 
between concerts in Central Park and the University, 
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showed Mr. Goldman as a conductor of remarkable 
versatility, the programs covering the entire field of 
classical and high class popular music. The enor- 
mous audiences, in addition to the almost countless 
number of listeners-in on the radio at each concert, 
make it safe to say that no band has ever been heard 
by anything approximating the number of people 
who have enjoyed this season’s concerts by this ex- 
cellent organization. The bandmaster’s remarkable 
success, and his great personal popularity, are a 
striking example of what ability, backed up by 
energy, perseverance and personality, can accomplish 
from a modest beginning. The Atlantic City season 
of the band starts on Sunday, August 14, and will 
continue until September 3. 


Oscar Saenger Presents Chicago Opera Class 


With a wealth of material from which to select, Oscar 
Saenger gave a most delightful program with the members 
of his opera class on July 29 at Kimball Hall, Chicago. The 
prologue from Pagliacci, sung by George G. Smith, opened 
the performance. Mr. Smith, ‘who is the possessor of a 
splendid baritone voice, sang in a style and manner worthy 
of commendation. In ‘the duct from Aida which followed, 
Eula Morgan displayed a soprano voice of beauty and dra- 
matic intensity. Harriet Hebert was a fine Amneris, sing- 
ing and acting the role with distinction. The Rigoletto in the 
recitative et duet from Rigoletto was Oscar Bennett, who 
sang with dramatic fervor and fine voice. The Gilda was 
Olga Prange, whose lovely voice suited the part exception- 
ally well. The second act of Faust was given in its entirety. 
Dwight Edrus Cook, as Faust, displayed a splendid tenor 
voice and his Salut Demeure was sung with excellent style 
and rewarded by much enthusiasm. James B. Bartch, pos- 
sessor of a large basso cantante voice, dominated the scene 
hy his fine presence and excellent singing as Mephistopheles 
and added much to the success of the performance. Agnes 
E. Swenson was a splendid Marguerite. She showed real 
dramatic ability and a voice of beautiful quality. Siebel 
was well sung and acted by Carmen Milliren, and Martha, 
sung by May Wells Campbell, displayed humor, voice and 
dramatic talent. Mary Thomas Duffeld sang the scene and 
duet from Cavalleria Rusticana as Santuzza and displayed 
a voice of fine dramatic possibilities. Those who have heard 
Miss Duffield predict that she will be successfuly heard in 
opera in the near future. Dwight Cook’s Turiddu was 
more than well done, and Florence Braselton as Lola was 
lovely to look at and sang with much beauty of tone. The 
performance closed with the Brindisi and chorus from 
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Cavalleria Rusticana. 
the entire opera class sang the chorus. 
hear these lovely fresh young voices. 

There was much enthusiasm during the performances and 
the young artists were recalled again and again after each 
scene, as the work was unusually fine after only five weeks 
of training. 

Mr. Saenger, who staged and conducted the performance, 
was ably assisted at the piano by Violet Martens. Between 
the scenes Mr. Saenger made addresses in his usual manner 
which is both humorous and instructive. Among other 
things he said: “Only if American audiences will insist upon 
opera sung in English will there be a chance for a National 
Opera in this country.” After the performance the opera 
class gave a dinner at the Hottl, at which Mr. 
Saenger was their guest. 


I SEE THAT 


Dwight Cook was the Turiddu and 
It was a joy to 
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On page 7 Dr. Adolf Aber writes on Slogans in Contem- 
porary Aesthetics of Music. 

Edwin Hughes closed his eleventh annual summer master 
class for pianists on August 6. 

A memorial tablet was dedicated in 
of Stephen Collins Foster. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir is booked for an early fall 
tour beginning November 4 

Myrna Sharlow sang in Asheville, N. C., last week. 

Viola Klaiss is dividing her time this summer between play- 
ing the organ at the Stanley and Palace theaters in 
Philadelphia. 

Adolph M. Foerster, well known 
passed away ori August 10. 
The Curtis Institute of Music has established a new de part- 

ment for the teaching of accompanying. 

Pierre Monteux has been unusually well received as guest 
conductor of the Stadium concerts. 

Pasquale Amato is not connected with the music department 
of any educational institution or music school. 

Vera Curtis won high praise from Cincinnati critics for het 
performance of Sieglinde in Walkuire. 

George Liebling has been booked for a coast to coast tour 
this fall and winter. 

Lyman Almy Perkins is completing a six Deng course of 
teaching at Norfolk College, Norfolk, 

The Associated Glee Clubs announce two ceemaiiitalalt 

Eunice Howard sailed for Europe on August 6. 

Homer Simmons’ Phantasmania is to have its premiere at 
the Hollywood Bowl. 

Maurice Ravel and Fernandez Arbos have been added to the 


Asheville to the memory 


musician of Pittsburgh, 





REINER SCORES UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS AT LA SCALA 


Toscanini Among Those Present 


Mitan.—Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who was engaged for a special series of 
symphony concerts taking place at La Scala; from June 19 
to 29, scored an altogether extraordinary success, all the 
more extraordinary since it was achieved in the very place, 
and at the very desk, where Arturo Toscanini, idol of the 
Italian people, usually officiates. The programs were pre- 
dominantly classical, laying stress upon the great Italian 
and German masters. The following are some of the com- 
ments of the Italian press: 

Corriere della Sera is pleased with the tribute that Fritz 
Reiner pays to the Italians, beginning his series of concerts 
with the Italian composer, Corelli. It remarks that the 
warm greeting of the public at the beginning of the concert 
grew during the evening into an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion: 

The flattering rumors that had reached.the Italian musical 
world were, according to this paper, not only confirmed, but, 
upon his arrival, the expectations of the public were far 
surpassed. The never ending applause of the public ex- 
pressed to Fritz Reiner an admiration without reserve. 

Il Secolo La Sera also comments on the fame that pre- 
ceded Reiner, saying that, at the very moment he attacked 
the Concerto Grosso of Corelli, the whole public had the 
sensation of really being before a great artist. The same 
critic says that Fritz Reiner’s “grand poetic style” kept the 
musical line as clear as crystal throughout the evening, so 
that not one shade of the beauty of the concert went lost. 

Il Secolo, in the criticism of the second concert, remarks 
that Fritz Reiner’s great personal success has already made 
him a popular, attractive, and beloved acquaintance. Very 
admirable, it says, was the way Reiner understood to put 
himself in the background that the soloists might shine in 
the triple concerto of Beethoven. 

The greater the impression when, again with the orches- 
tra, Reiner became the energetic master, leading the band 
through a brilliant, magnificent performance of the Egmont 
Overture, with which he closed this memorable season 
under tremendous applause. It adds that every one re- 


joices in the announcement that Mr. Reiner will return 
next year. 

Il Popolo d'Italia ( Mussolini’ Ss own organ) says that the 
ardent care, the genius and mastery of Fritz Reiner, was 
admired and applauded to the echo. Musical leader par 
excellence, scholarly and passionate, full of impetus, at the 
same time cleverly measured; inclined to give relief to the 
lyric effusions and emphatic, ’ dramatic vehemence ; expres- 
sive, polished, virile, elegant in his gestures. 

L’Ambrosiano specially admires Fritz Reiner’s excellent 
feeling for style, believing that it comes from the profound 
knowledge of the scores that he conducts by’ memory, giv- 
ing him the power of demonstration that makes it possible 
for him to distribute the colors and sonority which the sub- 
lime spirits of Corelli, Schubert and Wagner have infused 
into their music. 

At the last concert of Mr. Reiner in Milan, the same critic, 
Renzo Bossi, admired the aristocratic musicality and fine 
knowledge of this young, sagacious conductor. 

Il Sole points “Now that this high honor (of conducting 
at La Scala) has been bestowed upon him, he was ap- 
plauded with rare unanimity and sincere admiration by a 
public that usually acclaims with great reserve, even the 
elect.” “Reiner,” it adds, “is one of such.” 


VILLA GERSTER, PONTECCHIO, ITALY, 


the home of Mr. and_Mrs. Frits Reiner. 


Here “Maestro Reiner” 


(right) is resting after his successful concerts at La 


Scala in Milan. 





NEWS FLASHES 








Melius Engaged for Opera Comique 


(By special cable from Paris) 

Melius engaged at Paris Opera Comique in Bar- 

biere, September 9 and 13. Other engagements 
C. L. 


pending. 








10,000 Hear Shavitch 
(By special telegram from San Francisco) 


Ten thousand heard Shavitch conduct the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra on August 10 at 
Exposition Auditorium. The largest attendance of 
the season. Audience wildly enthusiastic. Sha- 
vitch proved sensational success. Unanimously 


acclaimed his mastery of the baton and subtlety of 
Tina Lerner soloist shared honors and ac- 
A. M 


his art. 
claim. 








Chicago Symphony Controversy Ended 


(By telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Symphony contro- 
versy with the local Federation of Musicians will 
have been settled by the time this telegram is pub- 
lished. The Orchestral Association will not in- 
crease the salary of the players, but a special fund 
will be raised outside of the Association and will 
be distributed weekly to the men. What the Asso- 
ciation really desires is a fund large enough to in- 
crease the season from twenty-six to forty-five 
weeks. The orchestral season will take place as 
usual this year. 


Rene Devries. 











list ot conductors for the New York Symphony Orches 
tra ne>it season. 
William A. C. Zerfhi will divide his time next 
tween teaching in New York and Boston. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra controversy is over and 
concerts will be given as usual during 1927-28. 

Pietro Aria gave a delightful concert recently at 
University. 

Mary Lewis and Michel 
August 1. 

The Master Institute of United 
scholarships. 

Oscar Saenger presented his opera class in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, on July 29. 
Laurence Wolfe and Leone Kruse were married in the studio 

of their teacher, William S. Brady. 

Munich Opera Festival began under very 

auspices. 

Vladimir Shavitch conducted the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra before an audience of 10,000. 

The Goldman Band has completed its tenth season of summer 
concerts in New York. 

The Paris Grand Opera gives performances all the 
round. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is summering at his old haunts 
at Estes Park, Colo. 

The King’s Henchman will have 
its winter tour. 

An all-German program was presented by a 
ductor at the Stadium recently. 

Carl Friedberg is achieving success in Germany 

Josephine Lucchese is concertizing in Holland this month 

Anna Case has been enjoying a month’s rest at Baden- 
Baden. 

Lillian Gustafson appeared as the 
recently in Jamestown, N. Y. 

Zlatko Balokovic will continue to tour Europe 
and will return to America in February. 

Franz Kaltenborn is conducting a series of orchestra concerts 
on the Mall in Central Park. 

The Ganapol Studios of Musical Art in 
located in new quarters. 

Martha Atwood will sing at the opening of the convention 
of the American Legion in Paris, September 19 

Arnold Volpe is conducting three concerts at the 
this week. 

Dorle Jarmel has returned from Europe. 
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CAPTAIN ERNEST JEROME HART 


Captain Ernest Jerome Hart, well known 
musical topics, died at New York Hospital on August 14, 
at the age of sixty-six. Captain Hart was English by birth, 
and at one time served in the British Army, and as aide on 
the staff of the Governor General of West Australia. He 
travelled all over the world and contributed articles to 
musical publications in many countries, including America. 
He was unmarried and leaves no near relatives. Interment 
will be at Mount Olivet Cemetery. 


J. HUGHES-JOHNSON 
J. Hughes-Johnson, organist and 
Church, Toronto, passed away in that city on August 6. 
after a brief illness. Mr. Hughes-Johnson, who came of 
Welsh parentage. went to Toronto from Birmingham, Eng 
land, in 1922. His duties at Christ Church were marked 
by his aptitude for the training of choir boys, and he 
founded a Welsh Choral Society in the city. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son arid daughter. 
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Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 
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1415 Steinway Building, New York City 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 


my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“ (Signed) Ernst Dounany!.’ 


JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Censervatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y. 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
- West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 
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LOUISE HUNTER 
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Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
To debut in light opera in Fall 
Under direction of ArTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Vocal 


(Chappell-Harms, New York) 


The Hallowed Hour; Devotion. Two songs by Haydn 
Wood.—These are by one of the most gifted of all liv- 
ing song writers and one opens the covers with anticipation 
of real pleasure. Nor is one disappointed. Here is music 
of the best sort. It lies somewhere between the classical 
and popular. The Hallowed Hour has a wonderfully beau- 
tiful tune, and Devotion is quite as good. Mr. Wood has 
a real genius for melody writing, and he makes his melodies 
fit into charming harmonies upon which well developed 
accompaniments are built. The result is something alto- 
gether out of the ordinary, and it is not surprising that such 
music should meet with popular favor. 

When Shadows Fall (O’er the Canyon Wall). Song 
by L. Leslie Loth.—The tune of this is in march time 
and the refrain, especially, is sure to make a hit with 
dancers. It is jazz—or near-jazz—and will undoubtedly be 
fixed up by clever arrangers for the orchestra in such a 
way that it will become familiar to everybody everywhere 
in a short time. A very successful attempt by Mr. Loth at 
true Broadway style! 

Magazines 


The July Chesterian.—The Chesterian for July proves 
to be as interesting as is every issue of this very lively and 
up-to-date little magazine. Europe is plentifully supplied 
with such little magazines dealing with the latest works by 
the latest composers. The Chesterian is one of the oldest 
of the new lot, being in its twelfth year. It is ably edited 
by the noted writer on musical subjects, J. Jean-Aubry. 
This issue has an article on the international music festival 
at Frankfort; an article about Stravinsky’s Oedipus, in 
which Leonid Sabaneeff tells us that this opera is written 
in truly monumental tones; an article entitled Jazzing Up the 
Symphony Orchestra, by Tadeusz Jarecki, who, it will be 
remembered, had one of his works printed by the Society 
for the Publication of American Music, and who here dis- 
cusses learnedly and with a good deal of reason the make up 
of our symphony orchestras as compared with our jazz 
orchestras; Poemes Aristophanesques, by Poldowski; aid, 
by way of musical supplement, an Epigram by Goossens. 
There are also letters from Paris, London and Toronto; a 
review of late gramophone music, and a review of Chester’s 
activities during the past year. 


RAVINIA OPERA 
(Continued from page 11) 
Paolo Ananian and Ina Bourskaya did their bit satisfactorily. 
A very successful performance for all concerned. 
TaLes oF HorrMAn, Aucust 10 

Louis Eckstein is a great show man. Long ago he under- 
stood that opera-goers the world over like to see new faces 
as well as to hear new voices, and to satisfy his patrons 
every year he brings newcomers to Ravinia and re-engages 
those who have met with the approval of the innumerable 
patrons who consider Ravinia their own opera house. Mary 
Lewis was the newcomer, and for her the Tales of Hoffman 
was revived. Regal to the eye, waving a beautiful fan, and 
wearing a costume that deserves more than passing com- 
ment, Mary Lewis made a deep impression as soon as the 
curtain was raised on the second scene of the Tales of Hoff- 
man. Much has been written and said in this country and 
elsewhere about Mary Lewis ever since she made her debut 
at the Metropolitan, but what was not said was that she is 
about the only Giulietta we have heard sing the Barcarole 
true to pitch. If it were only for this show of musicianship, 
the newcomer should be praised to the sky, but Mary Lewis 
did much more than that. She sang all the music given her 
with telling effects and though the role of Giulietta has 
been made famous, not so much by the way it was sung as 
by the way it was dressed, Mary Lewis proved herself a 
valuable soprano in the personnel of the company. 

Helen Freund made her first bow this season at Ravinia 
as Olympia the Doll. She was exquisite in the role. Her 
little steps as well as her empty facial expression caught 
the fancy of the spectators, who showed by their marked 
approbation that her singing was also much enjoyed. As a 
matter of fact, Miss Freud who has been heard often as 
the Doll, never sang the music as well as on this occasion. 
A modest young woman, Miss Freund has created for herself 
a big place among the young American singers of the day. 

Florence Macbeth was Antonia. The reporter was many 
miles away from Ravinia when Miss Macbeth made her 
appearance on the stage, but from reports at hand, it may 
be stated that she sang and acted the role with her usual 
artistry. Mario Chamlee made a hit as Hoffman, a role he 
has made his own with this company. Ina Boursakaya was 
an exotic Niclause both as to singing and acting. Leon 
Rothier was a different Coppelius than we have seen in the 
past. He also was given the role of Dr. Miracle. Giuseppe 
Danise was excellent as Dapertutu, but not so Desire Defrere 
as Spalanzani. Louis D’Angelo. was billed as Crespel and 
George Cehanovsky as Schlemil. In the three small parts 
of Franz, Cochenille and Pittichinaccio, Jose Mojica once 
again proved that there were no minor roles that cannot be 
lifted to stardom. In each of the three roles his make-up 
alone was of such excellency as to deserve much praise. 

The orchestra played the tuneful music fairly well and 
Louis Hasselmans guided his players with care and discre- 
tion. The chorus behaved as good choristers do and sang 
in a like manner. 

La Juive, Aucust 11 
La Juive was repeated with the same cast heard previously. 
Faust, Aucust 12 

Another performance of .Faust brought a different cast 
than the one heard previously as far as the two principal 
roles are concerned. Yvonne Gall was the Marguerite, a 
part in which Elisabeth Rethberg was heard before, and 
Edward Johnson replaced Giovanni Martinelli in the title role. 

Maskep Batt, Aucust 13 

The week came to a happy conclusion with a repetition 
of Verdi’s Masked Ball, given with the same artists heard 
the previous week, Rene Devries. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasuincton, D, C.—The summer season is, as usual, 
musically carried on by the daily band concerts given by the 
various service organizations connected with the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. The balance of the events, save 
for one or two, are of a minor nature owing to the period 
of the year. 

One outstanding presentation of the month was the Latin- 
American program given at the Pan American Union. This 
was the thirty-sixth concert of its kind and in the particular 
instance a good many modern compositions from South 
American composers were included on the program. The 
U. S. Navy Band, under the leadership of Lt. Charles 
Benter, provided the major portion of the music. Cornet 
solos by Band Master G. deGiorgio also proved interesting. 
One group consisted of Inca music, in which there were 
interpretative songs given by Milla Ybara de Dominguez, 
soprano. "These were popularly received and brought the 
soprano much applause. 

Another delightful event was the presentation of an oper- 
etta, Chrysanthemum, at the Arts Club, under the direction 
of Paul Bleyden. The words and music were written by 
Edward Muth. The performance was given in the garden 
of the club with a cast including Dorothy Latimer, Helen 
V. Harper, Marguerite B. Venables, Frances Fallon and 
James A. Barr. The story was cleverly told and the music 
delightfully reminiscent, but in no sense plagiaristic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Smithey have taken charge of the 
choir at the Wesley M. E. Church. Mr. Smithey’ is: the 
director and the bass soloist, while Mrs. Smithey is the 
organist. 

Marceil Grenehalgh is soon to go on a short tour of the 
European music centers. 

A marriage of particular moment was that of Agnes 
Whelan, soprano soloist of St. Aloysius Church, to Francis 
L. McLaughlin. The musical program was given by 
Theresa K. Hubner, Gerald L. Whelan and Robert O’Lone. 

Luch Brickenstein is at Blue Hill, Maine, for the better 
part of the summer. She will also vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks toward the close of the warm weather period. 

Katherine Riggs is visiting in Marblehead. he 

. . I. 


Bertha Vaughn Conducting Lecture Course 


Mrs. Bertha Vaughn, teacher of singing, is presenting a 
new series of class-lectures at her studio in Los Angeles this 
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summer. The course will be of three months’ duration, and 
the following subjects are being treated: fundamentals and 
principles underlying voice production, presented with class 
demonstration; the study of musical expression, in which 
there is an analysis of compositions and an explanation of 


BERTHA VAUGHN 

musical figures and feelings; song interpretation and the 
blending of musical expression with dramatic and emotional 
moods. Mrs. Vaughn conducted a successful course of 
study last winter in which she discussed the different phases 
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of the vocal art as met by the listener, performer and 
teacher. 

Recently Mrs. Vaughn presented Annine Mueller in 
Chickering Hall, Los Angeles, and a reviewer noted the fol-" 
lowing concerning the appearance: “Miss Mueller sang with 
the poise, the good taste and the technic@l security that we 
have come to expect from Mrs. Vaughn’s pupils. Her 
voice is an agreeable mezzo-soprano, smooth of scale and 
pliable. Her interpretations have assurance and her phras- 
ing and enunciation evidence culture and scrupulous train- 
ing.’ 

Another pupil recently presented by Mrs. Vaughn was 
Blanche McTavish, who also appeared in Chickering Hall. 
The numbers on her program presented an interesting array, 
including a group of Brahms, L’Enfant Prodigue by De- 
bussy, a group of French songs by Rossi, Tosti and Cimara, 
and a group of English songs by Scott, Russell, Engel, 
Strickland and Hageman. 


Alton Jones in Recital 


Alton Jones, a pupil of Edwin Hughes, presented an in- 
teresting recital in the Hore ace Mann Auditorium at Colum- 
bia University on August 5. The Handel suite in D minor 
opened the program, and this proved of particular interest 
in that it is heard so seldom. It is very difficult to play well, 
as are many of these compositions from the old classic 
period although they seem comparatively simple to the 
auditor. Mr. Jones succeeded in interpreting this intricate 
bit of composition in a masterly manner, and he well sensed 
the delicacy of the themes with which he was working. The 
movements of the Brahms sonata in F sharp minor, op. 2, 
were brilliant, tender, sustained and fiery by turn. Papillons, 
op. 2, by Schumann, was interpreted with a delicacy of style 
and a distinction of phrasing that commanded admiration 
The final group of Liszt included Waldesrauschen (Forest 
Murmurs), Sposalizio (from Annees de Pelerinage), and 
Mazeppa (from the Transcendental etudes). These were 
all portrayed as miniature dramas in tone. Mr. Jones pos- 
sesses the necessary technical equipment with which to ex- 
press his emotions. This ability combined with sound musi- 
cianship and intelligent imagination lifts his playing above 
that of the ordinary. 


Renee Thornton Hageman in Europe 


Renee Thornton Hageman is spending the summer in 
Europe, but will return early in the fall. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 

HARMONY 

J. L. C—Your inquiry about books on harmony was made 
the text of an editorial appearing recently in the MusIcaL 
Courier. This article answers your questions, the following 
being particularly apropos of what you desired to know: 
“To-day the leading musical lights of the world—the ma- 
jority of them at least—still cling tenaciously to the old way.” 

3ut you will find the entire article of value. It may also 
interest you to know that there is a book, Harmony Simpli- 
fied, by Shepard, that is recommended for first-year students. 
There are innumerable books on the subject of Harmony as 
you know, but the article referred to above is enlightening 
on each point that you inquire about. 

Inquiry among teachers showed a diversity of opinion. 
One preferred Stainer’s Harmony for Beginners; another 
started her pupils with Richter’s, although it was more 
difficult than some; while a third preferred Frederich Schlie- 
der’s Keyboard Harmony. 

PUBLISHING OF SONGS 


N. N.—There are probably music printers who would put 
out your music for you at the prices you suggest, but they 
are not known to the Musica Courter. Engraving prices 
for plates and cuts are standardized and the better known 
forms all employ Union labor. By dealing with first class 
companies the customer can depend upon reliable work. 
The very cheap priced houses usually turn out very cheap 
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ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY PUZZLE: 
“MEDITATION” 
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looking work. We believe that the old adage, “Whatever 
you do, do it well!” applies to printing as well as to anything 
else, 

There are very few music engravers in New York, and 
most of these men are employed by publishing houses. Most 
of the music plates are engraved by hand, although some con- 
cerns still stick to the old fashioned method of using music 
type, a more expensive process generally, but evidently pre- 
ferred by hymn book publishers because of the numerous 
verses required. Music is generally printed by lithograph 
process, or, in other words, from stone, the music being 
transferred from the zinc engraved plates. 


San Carlo Opera Company in Asheville 
Festival 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company opened the 
fourth annual summer opera festival at Asheville, N. C., on 
August 8, with a per formance of La Tosca. The advance 


sale was the largest in the history of the Asheville Musical 
Festival Association. The title role was sung by Myrna 
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“Pasquale Amato excited admiration anew for 
his masterly singing which served again as a 
model of what the male voice can do in the way 
of effortless production, flexibility and expression.’ 

—Nachrichten, Dresden. 
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PASQUALE 


AMATO 


will resume teaching at his NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
studios October 24 


Address: Secretary, Pasquale Amato 
Hotel Ansonia, New York City 





Note: Mr. Amato is at present 
not affiliated with any School of 
Music. 
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Sharlow, of the Chicago Civic Opera, and the rest of the 
cast included Norberto Ardelli, Mario Valle, Henri Scott, 
Bernice Schalker, Natale Cervi, and Francesco Curci. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 


Teiko Kiwa in Demand 


Teiko Kiwa has recently completed a successful engage- 
ment of nine months’ duration, singing in the operas Butter- 
fly, Iris, Puccini’s La Boheme, and also in concerts, in the 
following cities: Vienna, Austria (six times), Budapest, 
Hungary (five times, second return), Prague (five times), 
Pressbourg (three times), Poland, Warsaw (twelve times, 
fourth return), Posen (four times), Lemberg (six times), 
Cracow (six times), Lettland, Riga (eight times), Finland, 
Helsingfors (twelve times), Bulgaria, Sofia (five times), 
Jugo Slavia, Belgard (five times), Zargrab (four times). 

In Vienna Miss Kiwa was a guest at a reception given 
by the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Akatsuka, and gave a 
program of songs by Brahms, Schumann, Grieg, etc., the 
president of the republic, Dr. Hainisck, and the Diplomatic 
Corps of Vienna, attending. 

In Budapest, at her second return engagement, she was 
besieged by admirers at every appearance requesting her 
autograph. In Vienna she won the title of “The Japanese 
Duse.” In Warsaw she was appointed Japanese representa- 
tive at the unveiling of the Chopin monument and attended 
all the official banquets given by the Polish President. From 
Poland Miss Kiwa proceeded to Riga, then to Helsingfors, 
Finland. Her secretary, Antoinette Klinger, and manager, 
Dr. Krzypow, accompany her always. 

From Helsingfors she sped southward to Sofia appearing 
for the first time before a Bulgarian public. The Czar Boris 
attended all her performances and personally complimented 
her and expressed his admiration of her talent. This is an 
extraordinary record for so young an artist, one who abounds 
in talent and sings fluently in five languages. She has been 
reengaged by the same management to fill a fourth season 
of nine months’ engagements, covering the same territory 
and beginning in September, 1927. 


Associated Glee Clubs Prize Competitions 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America again call attention 
to two prize contests established by them for the purpose 
of encouraging the writing of music for male chorus. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best song-poem and also 
for the best male chorus compositions. 

The poem must be of a type suitable to musical setting 
for the use of the male chorus; a prize of $100 will be 
awarded in this competition, of which the judges will be 
Prof. John Erskine, Robert Frost, and Marshall Bartholo- 
mew. 

In the male chorus contest the first prize will be $500, the 
second a gold medal, and the third a silver medal. Dr. 
Frank Damrosch and associate judges will select the winning 
compositions. 

The conditions of these competitions, which close next 
December, have already been announced in the press. 
Further particulars may be had by communicating with the 
Association at its office, 113 West 57th street, New York. 


Piano Prize-Contest Announced 


Through the interest of the Cable Piano Company in the 
promotion of artistic piano playing, the Society of American 
Musicians, Marx Oberndorfer, president, offers a Mason & 
Hamlin grand piano as the prize in a piano contest. In 
addition, the Society will sponsor a complete piano recital 
appearance in a downtown hall in Chicago. 

Details and conditions of this contest may be obtained 
from the secretary, Edwin J. Gemmer, 903 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eunice Howard Sails for Europe 
Eunice Howard, pianist, sailed for Europe on August 6, 
to be gone until some time in September. Miss Howard has 
given recitals in various parts of the country, and follow- 
ing her appearance in Carnegie Hall, New York, the critic 
of the Herald declared that “she proved a most proficient 
pianist with thoroughly technical competence and digital 

dexterity, a very pleasing tone and ample expression.’ 


Chase Artist Engaged for Greenwich Villagers 


Margaret Speakes, artist voice pupil of Helen Chase, has 
been engaged for the prima donna role in the Greenwich Vil- 
lagers, which will open on August 18 at the Grove Street 
Theater. 
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Here is the Accompaniment Answer: Next Week Find the Melody 


THE MELODY PUZZLE 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 


“Miniature Quartette” 


: : ee "v4? 
Supply the viola (tenor) motive direction: 
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a (figures denote distance of movement) 


From the seventh bar: begin in same register, but insert this theme, viz: reverse all directions. 


NUMBER 7 


Arranged by Mortimer Wilsop 
Scherzo for the Musica. Courier 
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THIS MELODY PUZZLE IS THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW—ONE IN EACH ISSUE. DO NOT MISS THEM. THEY ARE FASCINATING. 
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ELLEN BALLON IN PARIS, 
beside the new monument to Massenet in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. (Photographed for the Musicat Courter by Clar- 
ence Lucas.) 


ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, 
iolin and surrounded by various trophies received on his many tours of Europe. Mr. Balokovic 
rtensive tour of Europe. He will continue to tour Europe next fall and will return to America 
in February. 


MARGUERITE MORGAN IN ITALY, 

visiting the older parts of San Remo on the Mediterranean 

coast. (Photographed for the Musicat Courter by Clar- 

co ain eniie a a ence Lucas.) 

HILDA BURKE ELENORE ALTMAN 
yrams during the recent festival at the Concert pianist and member of the faculty of the Institute 
neaut Lake Park, Pa. The fact was of Musical Art, photographed on the beach at St. Simonds 
f the Musicat Courter that Island, Ga. One of the exciting incidents of her vacation 
tion of winning the second prize was the killing of a rattlesnake just as it was about to strike. 
1s the statement The pianist has now returned to New York and resumed her 
activities in the metropolis. 


GUESTS ON THE ESTATE 
OF FREDERICK C. HICKS 
at Port Washington, where a party 
was held on Flag Day and at which 
Emma Roberts, contralto, sang, 
and Elsa Fiedler was the accom- 
panist. In the photo, from left to 
right, are seen: Hon. William W. 
Cox of Westbury, Mrs. Frederick 
Ross, Lieut. Curry, Elsa Fiedler, 


Capt. Lyon, Emma Roberts, Dr. ae fi 

ie. Percy Siver, Mrs. Langdon. EUROPE BOUND. ge 

Mrs. Frederick C. Hicks, Col. Rus- Rita Benneche, American coloratura soprano, and her little 

sell Langdon, the Masters Cox, and pal, Nipper, who sailed recently for Germany for some con- 

the Spirit of ’76 is Frederick S. cert appearances. Mme. Benneche will return to this country 

Hicks, son of Mrs. Hicks. (Jos. in October to begin her engagements here, which will in- 
Burt photo.) clude New York and Chicago recitals. 
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MARGUERITE COBBEY, 
young coloratura soprano, who made such a fine impression in The Barber of Seville with Chaliapin’s company in New 
York last winter, is spending the summer at her home at Edmonds-on-the-Sound, Wash. Golf, motoring and hiking are 
among her pursuits and she has learned some new roles and prepared several new concert programs. 
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LILLIAN GUSTAFSON, 
soprano, as she appeared as the Queen of a pageant held 
recently in Jamestown, N. Y. That she made an impressive 
appearance is evident from the following comment from the 
Jamestown Evening Journal: “Miss Gustafson as pageant 
queen made a lasting impression on the audience. She was 
beautiful in an exquisite gown of yellow georgette with bril- 
liants, and a coronet of brilliants fashioned in her hair 
Her train was carried by iwo little maidens in lavender 
frocks. She carried a golden scepter, also of brilliants 
Her singing of The Star Spangled Banner as the flag was 
flowing in the evening breeze was the crowning event of 
the pageant. Miss Gustafson’s voice was pure and flexible 
and her tonal coloring perfect.” 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG. 
A new photograph of the Metropolitan Opera soprano, who 
is filling her third season with the Ravinia Park Opera 
Company. The photograph was takem in her garden at 
Hubbard Woods, North Shore, Chicago. (Photo by Bernie) 
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BENVENUTO FRANCI. 


A new photograph of La Scala’s popular baritone in one of 
his season’s most successful roles, Barnaba in La Gioconda. 


PAUL MORENZO AND HIS PUPILS, 

snapped during one of the trips of the S. S. Munchen, on 

the bridge of the ship, where they were the guests of the! 

captain (seated in the center). Mr. Morenzo has had a busy 

teaching season in Berlin. In the July 14 issue of the 

MusIcaL Courier he appeared in a photograph with Ellen soprano, pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, who was on 
Ballon, pianist, he being indicated in the picture (through prise winners of the voice contests held during the 

an error) as Prof. Lorenz. : Music Week. 


‘IRWIN ABRAMS, 
director of the Hotel Manger Orchestra, New York City. 
Ceremonies marked the Abrams Orchestra’s debut in the 
Manger Moorish Grill—and their first appearance was : . 
termed a “formal opening.” The ceremonies were in ac- WALTER OBERT 
cordance. Mr. Abrams is a violinist with whom radio and and a class of his Cleveland pupils in elementary harmony, which subject supplements their regular activities in piano stud) 
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phonograph devotees, as well as Moorish Grill patrons, The snapshot at the left shows Mr. Obert mounted on Nancy Lee and in the one at the right he ts enjoying one of his 


should be well acquainted. favorite pastimes, automobiling. 
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STEINWAY 


HE moods 


and fancies 
of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
ism of the Stein- 
way. Intheearly 
years of musical 
‘effort, attainment 
seems so difficult 
and so far away. 
It is then there 
is vital need of 
just the encour- 
agement which 
the Steinway 
never fails to give. 
Its superior 
worth is ac- 
cepted through- 
out the world 
without question. 
Yet the Stein- 
ways cost is 
moderate, and 
terms are made 
convenient. 
Write for 
illustrated litera- 
ture. 








STEINWAY & SONS 
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109 West 57th Street, 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Joseph Achron, composer-violinist, will be the soloist 
with the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, of which Georges 
Zaslawsky is the conductor, on January 13, the fourth con- 
cert of the series to be presented by the orchestra next 
season at Carnegie Hall, The artist will play his own com- 
certo, dedicated to Heifetz, for the first time in New York. 

Richard Bonelli gave a recital at the Pontiac Theater, 
Saranac Lake, August 15, for the benefit of the Saranac 
Lake Society for the Control of Tuberculosis. He was 
assisted by Walter Golde. 

Theodolinda Castellini, pianist, pupil of Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, gave a piano recital at the American Institute of 
Applied Sie. New York, July 29, which contained music 
ranging from Haydn and Mozart to "Debussy. This was one 
of the frequent recitals given by qualified pupils, and at- 
tracted the usual large audience, greatly interested in the 
young pianist, who has well developed technic and musical 
spirit. 

Richard Crooks has been engaged to appear as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in that city on 
November 11 and 12. The tenor will appear in recital in 
Paterson, N. J., on November 8; 15, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club; 16, in 
Detroit, Mich.; 22, in Akron, O., under the direction of the 
Tuesday Music Club, and on November 20 the artist appears 
as soloist with the Friends of Music in New York City. 

Carl Fiqué and Katharine Noack Fiqué are motoring 
through the Adirondacks, expecting to add the Green, White 
and other colored mountains to their itinerary. At Camp 
Kenmaswood, the Hudson River is only 400 feet wide, “but 
the swimming! O boy!” writes Mr, Fiqué. 

The Elena de Sayn String Quartet of Washington, 
D. C. (Elena de Sayn, first violin; Lynch Luquer, second 
violin; Lydia Brewer, viola; Ludwig Manoly, cello) recently 
completed a concert tour in North Carolina. Engagements 
were fulfilled at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina College for 
Women, and at Greensboro. Among other standard quar- 
tets, several novelties not heretofore heard in the field of 
chamber music were introduced such as the Suite in Old 
Style, Jan Brands Buys, and Pictures from an Exhibition, 
Moussorgsky, arranged by Maud Sewell, a Washington mu- 
sician. Between April and June of this spring the quartet 
gave five recitals in Washington. 

Louise Loring, dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, has twenty-six authentic appearances booked for her 
to date by Betty Tillotson, her manager. Miss Loring will 
return from Europe, September 1, when she will begin her 
work. Miss Tillotson is determined to book a record break- 
ing tour for this artist. 

Alfredo San Malo, concert violinist, sailed for Paris 
and his home, St. Malo, in the north of France. He will 
spend his entire time in Europe in rest, returning to the 
United States in time to begin his American concert tour 
under Beckhard & MacFarlane, which will include an appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall on October 31. 

Elliott Schenck passed through New York recently on 
the way to visit the family of ex-Ambassador Theodore 
Runyon, at Basking Ridge, N. J. General Runyon was U. S. 
Ambassador at Berlin when Mr. Schenck was there study- 
ing music; a close friendship formed at that time, which has 
endured. The Runyon family now consists of Fred and 
Julie Runyon and Mrs. M. R. Haskins, whose charming 
poems have been set to music by Mr. Schenck. 

William Simmons, a member of the faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute summer session, gave a recital at the 
Cleveland Country Club recently. Lester Hodges, accom- 
panist for Mary Lewis last season, accompanied Mr. Sim- 
mons and played a solo-group. 

Robert Steel returned from a vacation at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., for an appearance at the Atlantic City Steel 
Pier on August 14. On the same program was Mr. Steel’s 
teacher, Pasquale Amato. 

Reinald Werrenrath has sung a trio of dates this 
August, beginning with the American Legion Convention 
in Colorado Springs on August 10, followed by a Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, appearance under the auspices of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College on August 12, then completing the tour on 
August 14 in Miami, Ohio. Mr. Werrenrath is now returning 
to the role of carpenter and builder, to do a little more work 
on the new bungalow which he is building in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Gaylord Yost, composer-violinist, is vacationing at the 
home of friends in Allenhurst, N. J., where the members of 
the Yost Quartet will gather to make ready for the forth- 
coming season. Mr. Yost is the founder of the quartet. 


Curtis Institute Notes 


Lucie Stern, artist pupil of Josef Hofmann at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, made a successful debut 
in London recently at Grotrian Hall. Her program in- 
cluded the Beethoven Appasionata sonata, the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, Chopin’s polonaise, op. 44, and the B minor 
scherzo. Miss Stern, who has just passed fourteen, has ap- 
peared in recital in New York and other cities in the East. 
Her London program was given under the auspices of the 
Curtis Institute, in accordance with the announced policy 
of Josef Hofmann to furnish every aid to students in set- 
ting out on a professional career. 

Another Curtis Institute pupil who is successfully filling 
professional engagements is Adolph W. Otterstein, Jr., vio- 
linist, who is appearing as soloist with the Ambassador Hotel 
Orchestra at Atlantic City. Mr. Otterstein has been a stu- 
dent of Carl Flesch, head of the violin department of the 
Curtis Institute, for two seasons. 


Alice Paton Sings in Rochester 


Alice Paton, soprano, who made a successful debut last 
spring, appeared as special soloist at the Rochester, N. H., 
Congregational Church on a recent Sunday during the special 
service conducted by Rev. Vaughn Dabney of Dorchester, 
Mass. It was a significant invitation for Miss Paton be- 
cause it was at this church that she served as choir 
director for six years previous to her studies in Italy. Miss 
Paton sang Nearer, My God, to Thee and an aria from The 
Creation. 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
A Singer who can teach Singing 
1425 Broadway, New York Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 


Literature on request 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
HARRIET Voice Bullder and Coach 


Studio Apartment 
251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


ROSEL BENDA SOPRANO 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


§ e Voice Placement and Opera Class 

N Address 

a 108 West 75th Street, 
New York Tel. 6880 Schuyler 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


M CONTRALTO 
A , Concerts, Oratort 
Mgt. : Dopley, 
R 10 East ‘434 &., N. Y. 
Y Persona) address: 
Ave., New York 


ALFREDO 




















VIOLINIST 


Management: BECKHARD & MACFARLANE New York 


MARIE STONE 
LANGSTON 


Mezzo-Contralto 














Address 
3605 Hamilton Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














“‘Evenness of Tone” 


“The undoubted accuracy of its scale, the 
sweetness and evenness of its tone—the 
irreproachable support it assures the sin- 
cere performer is all that countless artists 
have claimed for it.” 

DORA DE PHILLIPPE 


Soprano Chicago Opera Company 


ICH-8-BACH 


»Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 Bast 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jacxson Bivp., Cuicaco, Ix. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this department up to date and to that end requests 
that all notices and prospectuses of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be 





included in this department. 


which intending candidates may apply directly for further information. 
fo) 


te. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia) —$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second . 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
mtisic by American composer wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music ee Frank Patterson, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York, .Y. 

seine en Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of Auntie. —$500 cash to 
composer of best male chorus composition submitted 
prior to December 1, 1927. Address Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$100 for the 
best song-poem submitted before December 1, 1927. 
Address: 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Fontainebleau School of Music.—Two vocal scholar- 
ships of $300 each, one for baritone or bass and one 
for tenor. Address School Office, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 

Society of Friends of Music—$1,000 for an original 
cantata. Address: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York. 

Music Branch of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—International competition oo. to 
composers of the world, offering a prize of $1,000 for 
string quartet. Manuscripts to be sent in not later 
than February 15, 1928, to George W. MacLellan, 
a 914, Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 

al. 


Swift & Company.—Prize of $100 for winner of a 
competition for male chorus. It is probable that the 
winning composition will be produced next year at a 
concert by the Swift & Company Male Chorus. The 
award will be made by a jury composed of Adolf 
Weidig, Allen Spencer and D. A. Clippinger. All 
communications should be addressed to D. A. Clippin- 
ger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 

E. W. Beatty—Prizes offered for musical composi- 
tions based on French-Canadian chansons populaires 
and folk melodies. $1,000 for best suite of tone poem 
for small orchestra (no more than twenty-five instru- 


the risk of the composer.—Editor’s 


It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to 


Manuscripts are submitted at 


ments), and not to last over thirty minutes. $750 
first prize and $250 second prize for cantata introduc- 
ing French-Canadian chansons populaires. $500 for 
suite for string quartet, not to last over twenty 
minutes. $250 each for group of arrangements of 
four chansons populaires for male voices or mixed 
voices. The last two confined to Canadian com- 
posers; the others open to international competition. 
For information as to competition, letters may be 
addressed: Folk Song Competition, c/o J. Murray 
Gibbon, Director of Publicity, C. P. R. Bldg., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Free scholar- 
ship for next season at Guilmant Organ School. Open 
to young men and women of talent and ability between 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, lacking funds for 
tuition. Examinations to be held in October. 
Address: Dr. William C. Carl, director, 17 East 
Eleventh St., New York City. 


Brooklyn Free Musical Society—Contest on Octo- 
ber 22, three gold medals to be presented as follows: 
Theodore Roosevelt Gold Medal to singer, Baldwin 
Piano Company Gold Medal to pianist, and the 
Brooklyn Free Musical Society Gold Medal to vio- 
linist. Contest to be held in Brooklyn Academy of 
Music; for applications and information write Exec- 
utive Offices, 7611 Sixteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
before October 1. 

Paderewski Prize Fund Competition—A prize of 
$1,000 is offered for the best work for the orchestra, 
in form of symphony, suite, symphonic poem or other 
serious work, not exceeding fifteen minutes in per- 
formance. Prize of $500 offered for best piece of 
chamber music—a trio of pianoforte, violin and vio- 
loncello, or a sonata for pianoforte and violin or vio- 
loncello, not exceeding fifteen minutes of performance. 
Competition open only to American-born citizens, or 
to those born abroad of American parents. Manu- 
scripts to be sent under assumed name, with sealed 
envelope containing the composer’s real name and 
address, to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Sect. of the 
Fund, 296 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Society for the Advancement of Synagogue Mu- 
sic—Prize offered is for $500. International com- 
petition for a sacred musical composition written to 
the Hebrew text of Adon Olam. Manuscripts to be 
submitted not later than December 1, 1927, to Cantor 
Reuben R. Rinder, c/o Temple Emanu-El, Arguello 
Boulevard and Lake St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Columbia Phonograph Company—$20,000 in prizes 
for the completion of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. International competition. Grand prize of 
$10,000 offered for the best composition; thirty other 
awards to be made. Contest opens in September and 
closes in July, 1928. Address Columbia Phonograph 
Co., 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

The Hymn Society—Prize of $100 for the best 
text for a Hymn for Airmen. Manuscripts to be sub- 
mitted to Carl F. Price, 1868 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City, before October 12. 
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In Musical Interpretations for Children and 





Mme. Valeri Returning in October 
Mme. 


Delia Valeri and her husband recently took the cure 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 


MusicAL Courrier to conduct 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. 


this department and will 
Teachers and 


students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 


ing, Chicago. 


Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 


the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important each week. 


O.—W hich one of the six sonatas by Bach for violin alone 
is the best to start a pupil on, and which edition do you 
recommend?—B. L. 


A.—The sixth is the best to start with. 


I prefer either 


the Joachim-Moser edition published by Bote & Bock, Berlin, 
or the Ferdinand-David edition published by Kistner, Leipsic. 
Both editions have the advantage of an additional copy of 
Bach’s Manuscript as well. 


QO.—Do you know of a book which explains the art of 
playing harmonics and double harmonics?—S. W. 


A.—Violin Mastery by 
New York City, 


Stokes Co., 
that subject. 


and double harmonics and various possibilities 


Frederick Martins, published by 
contains an article by me on 
It deals with the science of playing harmonics 


Exercises 


in harmonics can be found in almost every violin method. 


Q.—I intend to give a recital this coming season, ard I 
have on my program, among other works, the fourth con- 


certo by Vieuxtemps. 


will be too 


I find that to play the whole concerto 


long. Which movement would you advise 


to omit?—W. S. T. 


A.—Usually the third movement 


(Scherzo) is omitted, 


although it is a far more beautiful movement than the fourth. 
If you know all movements equally well I would suggest 
playing the first three. 
































Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
Fort Dodge, 


1510 3rd Ave., N. 


Ta. Remo. 





at Chiaciano, going from there to Salsomaggiore and San 
_They will arrive in New York about October 6. 














FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


formerly leading tenor in principal theaters of Italy, Russia, France, 
Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Transvaal and Australia. 
Voice Placing and Coaching in Opera, Oratorio and 
Concert 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 











HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


OPPORTUNITIES 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, Pn sopmeeenc 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2 








FOR RENT IN CARNEGIE HALL— 
Large cool bedroom, with running water, 
and studio privileges if desired. Business 
woman or women preferred, although this 
is not essential. Address “B. K. A.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





A WESTERN MUSIC desires 
to secure immediately a man (artist and 
teacher) to head the Piano Department— 
age between 30 and 40 or possibly older— 
a compelling personality, good habits, 
Protestant religion—and well equipped in 
the modern methods. The present head is 
a pupil of Cortot, Godowsky, and had spe- 
cial work under E. Robert Schmitz, also 
degrees from Northwestern U niversity, 
Chicago. The contract offered is a salary 
and commission. The matter of a change 
in this department has arisen suddenly and 
the vacancy must be filled by September 
10. Address “S, F. T.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


SCHOOL 








GERMANY’S FOREMOST 
OPERATIC BUREAU 


Special official representative: Berlin 
State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, 
Dresden and all other leading German 
opera houses. Barcelona and 
Madrid. Correspondence in English. 


MERTENS, BERLIN 
Dorotheen Strasse 78 














The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano for summer 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 








t 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate jaices 





COLORADO DIRECTORY 





ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 
Dresden 
Concert and Opera Repertoire 
23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 


OLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
Denver 
Iliff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC. 

The Largest in the West 

Public, endowed and non-profit making 

Edwin John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
ean 


HE DENVER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, INC. 
Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 
Colfax Ave. at Vine Street, Denver 














LANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 
1000 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 





DWARD B. FLECK 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 
1527 High St., Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





MARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 


J. ALLEN egy ood ae 
Oratorio, Opera, C 


Studios 1175 East ith Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 





INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver ~ 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 











ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 


DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


E. H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
Specialist in singing, speaking and 

restoring the voice 

EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 














Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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Interviewing Art Shefte by Proxy 


Art Shefte, who has written a Rapid Course for those 
who want to play popular music, was sought by a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter in the offices of his pub- 
lishers, Forster, Inc., at 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
in order to secure an interview. Not being able to arrange 


1RT SHEFTE 

a meeting, we thought the next best thing would be to in- 

terview Theresa White, better known among publishers as 

ess White. The clever young woman willingly received 
in her offices and when told the object of our visit she 

had the following to say: 
“Art Shette was born in about 


Chicago twenty-seven 


Matchless 


MILTON 











OA n Instrument 


Uy Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 
ty Student can 
ord to Buyro, 


MILTON PIANO ©. 


y New bjork 
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years ago. He studied with some of the best teachers 
here and abroad. He originally intended to be a concert 
pianist, taught piano, standard courses, did considerable 
orchestra work, and finally got into popular teaching 
work. He has beén teaching popular music for the last 
three years. When he saw the need for a rapid method, 
he wrote for us his Rapid Course for piano, in three 
volumes, which we consider a positive revelation, a legiti- 
mate musical work, endorsed by America’s best teach- 
ers and pianists. Anything else you would like to know?” 

We were stunned. We had never interviewed any one 
who could tell us so many things in such a short time. It 
was exactly eleven o’clock when we entered Miss White's 
office, and it was exactly 11:02 when we found ourselves 
in the elevator going down to the street, after thanking the 
young woman for. giving us these two minutes of her very 
valuable time. It may be added here that there were six 
or seven customers waiting to see Miss White, and though 
we were with her but a short time, her enthusiasm made 
a big impression on us, as did also her charming personality 
and her affability. Happy indeed can be the house of 
Forster to have such a bright woman as Theresa White as 
one of its most active officials. 


Helen Chase Preparing Hammerstein’s Golden 


Dawn 
Helen Chase, vocal teacher and coach, will be assistant 
to the conductor in preparing the new Hammerstein pro- 
duction, The Golden Dawn, which will open on the road in 
September. Louise Hunter and Marguerite Sylva will be 
co-stars. Incidentally, Miss Chase will have three of her 


ares 


Press Photo Service 
HELEN CHASE, 
vocal teacher and coach, snapped in the park with her con- 
stant companion. Miss Chase has been teaching in her New 
York studios all summer, but will enjoy a short rest in 
September at Lake Placid. 


singers in the company; two in voice and one who coaches 
with Miss Chase. This energetic young woman has spent 
a busy summer, alternating between teaching in her studios 
and golfing. She is regarded as one of the most popular of 
the younger teachers and coaches in the city, having a goodly 
number of her pupils before the public. 


Glenn Drake in Demand 


In the Musicat Courter of July 14 appeared a letter 
signed by E. Earle Swinney, which was used as an adver- 
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tisement by Glenn Drake. Many managers throughout the 
country have written Mr. Drake, congratulating him on the 


GLENN DRAKE 
manner in which the letter was displayed in this paper. The 
letter read as follows: 
My dear Mr. Drake: 

it affords me great pleasure to tell you of the splendid and lasting 
impression you made in Madison on the two occasions when you 
were soloist with the Mozart Club. 

The members of the club are enthusiastic over your beautiful 
singing and I know it will please you to learn that we are assured 
of a crowded house when you are the assisting artist. 

am wiring your managers for your open dates in October and 
will hope to sce you and talk over matters with you when I go 
through the city next week, as I sail for Europe on the 24th. 

Wishing you every success, I am 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) E. Earte Swinney, 
Head of Vocal Department, 
Wisconsin University. 


Mr. Drake is under the exclusive management of the 
Civic Concert Service, of which Dema Harshbarger is the 
efficient and popular president. 


Marie De Kyzer Pupils in Recitals 


Two recitals were given recently by the pupils of Marie 
De Kyzer—one at her home in Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, N. Y., and the other in Westerly, R. I. Both were 
very successful and received good criticisms from reviewers 
in local papers. Mme. De Kyzer is well known as an ora- 
torio and concert artist, and her large experience enables 
her to develop her talent to the utmost. 








“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Raqeatasiog and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


. 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
H Michigan 
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White for Art Catalog 











WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center ef America for forty-nine years 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 


Dealers and ere 
ublished by jones T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 











Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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NPORT-TREACY 


PIANO 


Built for the StudtoDelighttul 
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STEINWAY] | SlasonS Hanlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 





Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD Recognized more and more as 


musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 





STEINWAY & SONS MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 




















> Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


A.B.Chase 


Americas Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium and the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 
Reproducing Action may now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 

















A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
* * : 
New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
* 623 West 50th Street, 
New Yor ity. 
EAR SI 
fou are certain ° ngra ee al on you 
splendi achievement in je. produ of the 
TH E a i. | l ] ; TV utopiano, ic consider one of I on st player 
F j F ave ever played. 

E is ex in tone yo expres- 
sion, n =“ tio nably uperior, at I readily 
understan eads in rr ayer 

SE iano i 
LS SS>===== Sincerely, 








M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. _ 
BOSTON, MASS. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





Yeatman Griffith 


EMINENT VOCAL PEDAGOGUE 


CONDUCTING HIS FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON OF SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
—LOS ANGELES FROM JUNE 27 TO JULY 27 AND PORTLAND, ORE., FROM AUGUST 3 TO SEPTEMBER 1. 
MR. GRIFFITH WILL RETURN TO HIS NEW YORK STUDIOS ON OCTOBER 1 
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